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—a moderate priced, oilproof motorcycle tire, 
guaranteed for 4,000 miles. 


Sold Direct to Dealers 


—on a new factory-to-retailer basis, offering the 
most attractive sales inducements. 


An abundantly strong, adequate motorcycle casing 
—sold at a price assuring volume sales. Will give 
mileages of 6,000 and 8,000 under normal condi- 
tions—just as V. C. Motorcycle Tires, guaranteed 
for 5,000 miles, average nearer double that dis- 
tance. 


STURDY STUD 
Oilwwof’ 
MOTORCYCLE TIRES 


distinctly NOT cheap casings made to compete with 
brands built simply for factory equipment. Its moderate 
price is the result of substantial reductions in manu- 
facturing expenses, and the direct selling plan necessi- 
tated by absence of jobbing outlets. 


Made in Popular Sizes—with Oilproof and 4,000-Mile 
Guarantees Printed on Tag Attached to Each Casing. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 
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Write at once for descriptive folder, giving specifications, 


prices and full details 
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UR LATEST PATTERN. A departure from anything hitherto made 
in Silver Plate. The same high grade as other Caged in 
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Noteworthy for simplicity and historical ee 
Will equal the popularity of the “Old Colony” 
patterns. 
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on’t It Look Well On Your Counter? 


Imagine this attractive sample Cellar Window Set 
displayed on your counter. Won't it look well? Can't 
you use it as your ‘assistant salesman” ? 





You've probably had calls for similar sets. The 
model illustrated will be sent gratis with the first order. 
All articles are SHERARDIZED to prevent rust, and 


are strong, durable, and attractive in appearance. 


For your convenience we have packed them one set 
in a box, complete with screws—twelve dozen boxes 
per case. This dealer help does a great deal toward 
speeding up your store service. Write today. We 

ave a proposition for you. 


The National Manufacturing Co. 
STERLING, ILL. 
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A CONTEST WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 


How a Unigue Window Display Contest Put Life Into 
Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Meeting 
By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 

















The Orr Hardware Company’s window won highest honors in the Pittsburgh retailers contest. 
by Albert H. 


lobby of the Fort Pitt Hotel in Pittsburgh 

wondering just how I would pass the evening. 
The eight-inch stogie I had lighted an hour before 
had burned to a stub, and my wits were wool-gath- 
ering when I was brought back to earth and Pitts- 
burgh by a thump on my shoulder that sounded big 
and felt like personal contact with a young mule. 
Under the impetus I pivoted three-quarters way 
around, only to meet a flank attack that spun me 
back to where I had started. I was grabbed firmly 
by both arms, and jerked hastily to one side. A 
steel door clanged shut, and I looked out from be- 
hind the bars of a steel elevator cage bound for the 


OQ’ E night last September I was standing in the 


It was trimmed 
Backhoefer 


third floor, the prisoner of Walter McQuiston and 
Charley Scarborough, president and secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
It was meeting night and the goddess of luck had 
thrown me into the hands of two of the best hard- 
ware kidnappers in the big steel town. 

At hardware headquarters I met about forty of 
the boys who help keep my pay envelope lified, and 
dull care took the back trail as we discussed ways 
and means to make local hardware meetings more 
interesting. 

Leaving the Brass Band 

Hardware associations are a whole lot like in- 

dividuals. They experience occasions when they 
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Fred Howarth made a grate window for the Samuel McKnight Hardware Company. 
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It was both grate and 


great 


are treading trails of pure sunshine, and at other 
times old Despondency, with Messrs. Gloom and 
Despair, seem to jump all over them. On installa- 
tion night association officers feel that everything is 
lovely and that they are at the head of a body of 
dealers whose mouths mold the big word co-opera- 
tion just as naturally as a stove gives heat. Then 
come days when the brass band is left behind, and 
the officer takes up the grind of keeping his com- 
pany intact out on the highway. Stragglers need 
prodding up. Warmed-over enthusiasm doesn’t taste 
like a fresh bake. The hardtack in the middle of 
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a campaign isn’t as palatable as the goodies so plen- 
tifully served to the newly enlisted. 


Contest Suggestion Puts Life into Meeting 


Pittsburgh had been through the mill. Her local 
hardware association put aside swaddling clothes 
some years ago, so at their first fall meeting definite 
plans for the season were discussed. An annual bail, 
an annual outing, an advertising night, a demon- 
stration night, and an association play had been de- 
cided upon when some one suggested a window dis- 
play contest. 


Walter F.. McQuiston’s pair of windows put a punch in gas goods and winter sporting goods 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., October 19th, 1914. 
To all the members of the Pittsburgh Retail 
Hardware Dealers Association: 

At our meeting in September a motion was 
passed that our members enter a Window Dress- 
ing Contest. To stimulate interest in this mat- 
ter our friend the assistant manager who was 
present, offered two prizes, one being a set of 
five books and the other a set of three books treat- 
ing on Selling Hardware. Roy F. Soule, editor 
of HARDWARE AGE is the author of these books 
and to win either prize is well worth great effort 
on the part of our membership. 

To further stimulate interest your President 
has seen fit to offer two Cash Prizes; one being 
for Ten Dollars and one for Five Dollars. Now 
there are going to be four lucky contestants and 
every member in the Association has the same 
chance to be one of these four. Do not think 
that because your window may be small that you 
have no chance. The size of the window will not 
be the determining feature; a small window taste- 
fully trimmed will stand as good a chance for a 
prize as any other. The rules of the Contest are 
these: first the window must be trimmed by a 
member, or some regular employee, second, the 
name of the party who trimmed the window must 
accompany the photograph, all photographs of 
windows offered in the Contest must be sent to 
the President or Secretary or presented at the 
regular meeting on November 27th. 

The manner of awarding prizes will be as fol- 
lows: each firm present at the meeting will be 
allowed to cast one vote for First Prize, one for 
Second, one for Third, and one for Fourth. Each 
voter must cast his ballot for four different con- 
testants. 

Whichever contestant receives the majority of 
votes cast in his class, shall be declared the win- 
ner of the prize for that class. 

No contestant shall be eligible for more than 
one prize. 

All contestants for prizes shall submit only 
photographs of windows which have been trimmed 
and photographed between the dates of October 
lst and November 27th, 1914. 

The main purpose of this Contest is to create 
a friendly rivalry which will stimulate the Hard- 
ware Business. 

Yours for good business, 
WALTER F. McQUISTON, 
President. 
CHAS. W. SCARBOROUGH, 
Secretary. 











Letter sent to membership of Pittsburgh Retail Hard- 
ware Association on its recent window display contest 


Then things began to happen. Every one had an 
idea and every one wanted to talk about it. Presi- 
dent McQuiston suddenly awakened to the fact that 
a president’s job consisted of a lot besides wearing 
an official badge. The gavel with vigorous vocal 
reinforcement finally separated those who claimed 
the floor from the one who held it. In the next 
twenty minutes it was decided to hold a window dis- 
play contest. That all members were open to par- 
ticipate, that every merchant should display the 
goods that suited his fancy, or his trade. Then 
some inconsiderate friend of mine suggested that I 
act as judge. It was not modesty, but lack of suf- 
ficient amount of life insurance that caused your 
“assistant manager” to respectfully decline. I um- 
pired a ball game at a hardware outing once. It 
cost me twelve subscribers and two teeth, so my 
resolve was firm. 


Method of Deciding Winners Makes Big Local Meeting 


It was suggested that a committee go around and 
look at each display and vote on the winner, but this 
meant one or two days’ time for a group of busy 
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men, and it meant also that the window trims must 
all be ready for inspection at the same time. This, 
it was figured, would make the trimming of a win- 
dow a lot of extra work instead of the most natural 
thing in the world, as it was meant to be. It was 
decided that every contestant should have a photo- 
graph taken of his window display, and that he 
should bring his picture to the November 27 meet- 
ing. It was decided further that at this meeting 
each merchant could have the privilege of voting for 
first, second, third and fourth prizes, and that the 
dealers themselves should decide whose window was 
the best business builder. When November 27 came 
around, eight dealers were on deck with samples of 
their prowess in the front window, and the turn-out 
was a pippin. The crowd evidenced either some good 
electioneering or an unusual interest in this new 
feature of association activity. 


Orr Hardware Company Wins High Honors 


On the first ballot, however, Albert H. Backoefer 
was awarded first prize for the display he arranged 

















Theo. Backoefer of the Oakland Hardware Company 
built business by the square foot in a window that can 
easily be measured in square inches 


in the windows of the Orr Hardware Company, 
Homestead, Pa. This display is herewith repro- 
duced. It contained a good assortment of tools, fam- 
ily scales, thermometers, gongs, sleds, coal stoves, 
gas heaters, roasters, carving sets, chafing dishes, 
guns, ammunition, pistols, paints, padlocks and hand 
bells. Albert evidently trims on the idea that a 
fusilade from a gatling gun beats the burst of a big 
bomb on any one subject. This idea is particularly 
strong with English and German window trimmers, 
where practically everything in a merchant’s stock 
is shown in his window display. The American idea 
usually hammers out with one line of goods at a 
time, but it is evident that this window was an ex- 
ceptional business producer, and the harmonious 
manner in which this great assortment of hardware 
has been blended together in the Orr window is 
pleasing. Certainly it deserves the highest praise. 


rhree Firms Tie for Second Prize 


When it came to deciding who won second money, 
there was a big difference of opinion. After repeat- 
ed ballots Fred Howarth, of the Samuel McKnight 
Hardware Company; W. F. McQuistion, of Walter F. 
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McQuiston Hardware, and Theodcre Backoefer, of 
the Oakland Hardware Company, were still running 
neck and neck in popularity. The prize was a series 
of books on hardware, so honors were declared even, 
and the books divided. 


Fred Howarth’s Great Window 


Fred Howarth’s window is as good as it is un- 
usual. Few merchants will take the time or pains 
to prepare a special window of grates and gas heat- 
ers. This window is perfectly balanced, and is as 
good an example of artistic arrangement of these 
goods as ever came to the attention of the editors of 
HARDWARE AGE. The manner in which the popu- 
larity of the Reznor gas heaters has been advertised 
across the top of this window is splendid, and can- 
not help but have its effect on prospective buyers 
in the Pittsburgh district. 


McQuiston’s Fight for Business 


Walter F. McQuiston had a business punch in both 
hands when he started to trim a window display for 
this contest, and he landed with his right on gas 
goods, and with his left on cutlery and sporting 
goods. These twin windows are featured in connec- 
tion with two special sales which were run at the 
same time in the McQuiston store, and without 
doubt built business from the tap of the gong. 


Backoefer Builds Business by the Square Inch 


Theodore Backoefer trimmed the window of the 
Oakland Hardware Company in such a manner as 
makes us believe that he made his tiny window bring 
gigantic results. This window is no bigger than a 
quarter of a minute,-yet there are fully a hundred 
items of hardware in it. Theodore believes that 
every man has a hobby, and he is a close enough 
student of human nature to know that more people 
have a tool hobby than any other. His window is 
devoted exclusively to tools, and from the lighter 
tools at the front to the wheel appeal of hatchets at 
the rear, this little display is good. Too many hard- 
ware merchants are inclined to throw up their hands 
and pray for the day when they will have a bigger 
store and bigger windows in which to make their 
appeal for trade. In the meantime they let their 
small windows gather dust and their tools gather 
rust. This display is a good example of business 
building power by the square inch. Theodore Back- 
oefer will know how to use space by the square foot 
when he gets it. 


Hardware Age 


Their Hearts in Their Work 

George H. Clauss trimmed the display for the 
Scarborough & Klauss Company; John W. Heckler 
made a splendid Hallowe’en display; C. Wilson cre- 
ated an exceptionally fine gun and ammunition win- 
dow for W. N. Strathern, and S. K. Waring trimmed 
a splendid gift window for his concern. Every one 
of the displays in this little contest show that the 
hearts of the trimmers are in their work. The goods 
shown in every one of these windows are seasonable, 
and a contest of this kind can be profitably inaug- 
urated by any local hardware association in the 
United States. Pittsburgh has set the pace, and 
local associations where interest is lagging would do 
well to follow their example. 


When the Charcoal Bin Is Empty 

This department of HARDWARE AGE is on the look- 
out for good material all the time, and if any hard- 
ware association feels that the Pittsburgh idea is 
worth repeating in their community I will be glad to 
give a series of hardware books as prizes if you will 
send me pictures of the prize winners. During the 
past five years it has been my privilege to visit 
dozens of local hardware associations, and I have 
seen the need of things to keep life in the local. This 
idea of a window trimming contest is just one phase 
of activity that will make the local hardware asso- 
ciation a member puller, and a member holder. If 
any of you fellows who are paying my salary are up 
against the problem of making your local meetings 
real attractions, and you want some of the pointers 
I have gathered I wish you would sit down and 
write me a letter telling me what your membership 
is, what it has been, and what it ought to be. Tell 
me what you have done, and what you are doing, and 
I believe I have three or four plans that will make 
your local meeting as interesting as window display 
night was to our friends in Pittsburgh. Any local 
body of hardware merchants will get tired of hear- 
ing the ring leaders preach on the same old subject, 
and any body of local officers are apt to get tired of 
trying to keep enthusiasm at a white heat when the 
charcoal bin is empty. Drop a letter to “The Assist- 
ant Manager,” care of the “Charcoal Department,” 
and I’ll send you some of the ideas other fellows 
have taught me. At the same time drop a letter to 
the Pittsburgh Hardware Association telling them 
which one of these window displays you think is the 
best. I know the boys in Pittsburgh would like to 
hear from you. 





Shapleigh New Year’s Card 


The accompanying illustration shows a New 
Year’s card which is being distributed by the Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. This 
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New Year's message were sendi you 


Dut of the Old Years waning haht, 

A message of thanks and friendship true. 
Go help make your fulure bright. 

Gling lo Diamond dde. whatever you do, 
Reep the Pledge of ils Quality always in shl. 
Hlay its unbroken Promise and Wood Service.too 
Hielp make Nineleen-fifteen all right. 


* Damon £nce 15,4 Quatiry Peroce” 

















New Year’s card being distributed by the Shapleigh 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


card is attractively printed in appropriate colors. 
The company is supplying its salesmen with these 


cards for their customers. The Shapleigh New 
Year’s card features the company’s motto: “Dia- 
mond Edge Is a Quality Pledge.” This slogan is 
shown at the bottom of the card, while at the top 
the Shapleigh diamond trademark is displayed. 


Special Envoy from Uruguay 


A CASLECEAM from Nicolay A. Grevstad, United 
States Minister at Montevideo, Uruguay, an- 
nounces that by executive decree a special envoy has 
been appointed to the United States, Dr. Juan Carlos 
Blanco, Minister of Public Works. Dr. Blanco is to 
return the visit of Secretary Root to Uruguay and 
make a visit of courtesy. A similar visit was made, 
it will be recalled, by Dr. Lauro Miieller, Brazil’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in June, 1912, which 
greatly increased the social and commercial relations 
between Brazil and the United States. 

In order that closer business relations may be 
established, Dr. Blanco will study such conditions in 
the United States as have a bearing on his official 
work in Uruguay. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF STOREKEEPING 


By ROBERT T. GEBLER 


usual Saturday morning custom, I ex- 

pected to see a frightfully busy little per- 
son about 45, in the form of old Peabody himself. 
I had intended to compliment him upon his alumi- 
num ware advertisement that had appeared in the 
papers that morning and, in fact, the excellent 
series he had been running since my last visit. 

But Peabody was not in sight. He was back in 
the office. Only a few people were in the store, 
and the clerks were chatting boisterously over the 
pending Yale-Harvard game. A poor prospect for 
Saturday morning. I edged into Peabody’s sanc- 
tum. For a few minutes he remained unconscious 
of my presence and continued tapping the desk 
nervously with his pencil. 

“Peabody,” I called to him, “What the deuce are 
you doing in a blue funk a morning like this?” 

Peabody, startled, turned to me—anything but a 
cheerful sight. His eyes were lifeless and gray, 
showing evidences of a sleepless night. 

“Matter enough,” he replied. “It makes me 
sick. Last night two of my clerks pulled out and 
another gave me notice that he intended to quit 
after the holidays. I’ve had nine clerks in eight 
months, and they quit, quit, quit.” 

I saw that Peabody was bubbling over with trou- 
ble, and that if I didn’t interrupt him I would hear 
something interesting and perhaps be able to throw 
him a line; besides, it does a man a mighty lot of 
good to unload his mind—sort of shares the burden 
—so I let him have the floor. I listened. 

“I’ve tried darn hard to make this store the 
one best hardware outfit in town, and I no sooner 
build up in one quarter that something breaks 
down in another. Advertising hasn’t helped me. 
I’ve joined all the decent clubs in town. I’ve tried 
to keep in the public eye by every possible means, 
and instead cf leaping forward I’m slipping back- 
ward all the time. 

“Now, there’s Murton, two blocks out of the 
line of travel, doing a regular land office business. 
Here am I, right at a change point in the trolley 
system, edged in between the two biggest depart- 
ment stores in town, right in the heart of the shop- 
ping district, and still Murton beats me to it. The 
trade I get is transient. New faces all the time. 
It’s the steady trade I want. The transient buyer’s 
money is as good as anybody’s, but it’s the making 
of friends all over again every time a new face 
comes in that tears down a fellow’s vitality. 

“My windows are kept right up to the minute. 
I trim them myself—couldn’t trust these dough- 
head clerks to do it. You’ve got to love your busi- 
ness to make it pay, and that’s one thing you can’t 
pound into a clerk—pride in his work—enthusiasm 
over what he is doing. 

“I keep my stock well arranged. My store is 
always clean. In fact, I’ve gone the limit, and now 
I have the satisfaction of seeing that—to use the 
language of the street—I am strictly, beautifully 
and thoroughly up against it.” | 

I could not help but pity him. Peabody was a 
clean-cut sort of fellow and a hustler, and if any- 
body deserved the confidence and respect of the 
buying public it was Peabody. Yet he had failed to 
find the main channel. The reason to me was very 
plain. I had noticed it for some time, but had 
hesitated about referring to the subject. A man 


W sx I strolled into Peabody’s, as was my 


must be in the right mood to appreciate advice. 
Just then Peabody was certainly in no mood for 
reasoning. A man in a blue funk is likely to turn 
a cold ear to all reasoning, and insist that you are 
entirely wrong. He had to be shocked into a 
recognition of the trouble. I minced no words 
with him, but sailed right into my subject. 

“Peabody,” I said, “the big trouble with you is 
that you think in terms of merchandise. Business 
to you is a mechanical process of buying and sell- 
ing. The psychology of these transactions have 
no attraction for you. In fact, you have abso- 
lutely ignored the human side of running a hard- 
ware store; you are too strong on bundles, reams, 
boxes and barrels, and too weak on humanity at 
large. 

“Now, don’t interrupt me; hear me out, and then 
you can talk your head off. You say your clerks 
can’t be made to take the right pride in their work 
and you can’t stir up any enthusiasm among them. 
There is the seat of your trouble, Peabody. Now 
get this fact straight in your mind first, that this 
is your business, not theirs. They can’t be expected 
to take the same interest in this business as you 
do—unless you make it worth their while—and I'll 
warrant you’ve never even tried to make it worth 
their while. | . 

“They are too conscious of the fact that you are 
boss. There is no sympathy between you. You 
have simply hired with the feeling that you had 
bought them, body and soul, like so much of that 
merchandise of yours, and then you expected them 
to pitch in and work as though the business were 
their own. You can’t do it, man. Maybe that is 
the moral obligation the clerk should naturally 
assume, but it isn’t human nature. 

“In fact, the consciousness that you are boss is 
one element militating against your success. You 
have held yourself aloof. You are too fond of im- 
pressing upon your clerks that you are the whole 
works—not in so many words, perhaps. Actions 
are sufficient. You carry your morning grouch to 
the office, and any man, particularly the “boss,” 
can’t expect a harvest of smiles by sowing frowns 
and a sour disposition in the morning. You’ve got 
to sweeten it to taste. 

“This feeling has made your clerks fear you. 
They have done things against their better judg- 
ment because not to have done so would have 
brought you down upon them like a ton of bricks. 
Consequently, with no latitude, no credit for hav- 
ing common sense of their own, they are undermin- 
ing your success rather than strengthening it. I 
don’t say they are dishonest. They are simply 
working without enthusiasm and without regard 
for your interests. 

“Now, why don’t you put your heart behind the 


counter with the boss? Make yourself one of them. — 


Loosen up your good nature and warm right up to 
those fellows out there. 

“‘As I said before, it is your business, not theirs, 
and if you want them to hustle like you do—if 
you want to capitalize their time, their efforts and 
ability, and get the best out of them—you’ve simply 
got to supply the right incentive. Clerks are hu- 
man. They’ll respond to your friendliness and like 
you better for it. Don’t attempt to exert the in- 
fluence of proprietorship. Impress upon them that 
you are all working for a common end, and show 
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them that as you succeed everyone of them must 
suceed also. 

“The prospect of an unexpected increase will 
keep your men on edge, and if they have some in- 
centive to work toward that increase you'll soon 
find that interest and enthusiasm and pride won’t 
be lacking. Prizes—money prizes—on volume of 
sales will start things your way. Every person who 
enters this store has need of other things beside 
that which brought them in. Find out what that 
need is. Your clerks will do that if you show them 
that it is to their advantage to do it. 

“Encourage your clerks to suggest improvements, 
either in displaying merchandise in the window in 
cases or otherwise, to suggest better sales methods 
—to suggest anything that by any possibility can 
make the store and its service more attractive to 
the buying public. Put a suggestion box in the 
rear of the store; let the clerks drop their sug- 
gestions in that. Use all the good ones, and if 
you are in doubt about any, give them a trial any- 
way, and be sure to always reward the clerk in 
some fashion that will make him feel that his 
efforts are worth while. 

“An, informal little meeting every other week or 
so, at which you are present, will help create a 
fine store spirit. Make it a store family gathering. 
Let the boys loosen up—tell stories—get them talk- 
ing about the work—inject the ‘we’ and ‘our’ into 
your consideration of the business and throw out 
that nasty ‘I’ and ‘my.’ Get close to your clerks 
and get them close to you, remembering that the 
clerk is about all of the business the customer ever 
sees, and that a half-hearted, ignorant, discourteous 
clerk can drive away more worth while dollars in 
a day than a dozen good clerks can coax back in a 
week. 

“Napoleon once said that to stay big one must be 
continually growing bigger, and that applies just 
as forcibly to the hardware business as it does to 
military leadership, and certainly the place for you 
to plan your growth is where your business comes 
in contact with the public, and that is right over 
the counter. Merchandise is merchandise, no mat- 
ter who sells it. On that point you are very little 
better off than your dozen or so competitors. The 
success of any store is in the things that are 
wrapped up with that merchandise. The courteous 
attempts to be helpful to the buyer—to show a 
sincere appreciation of his patronage—the warm 
‘thank you,’ the pleasant invitation to come in again. 
Let your customer leave the store with something 
more than a bundle of merchandise, and put some- 
thing more.in your cash register than the money 
he paid for it. 

“No matter how you look at this thing, Peabody, 
it is all up to the clerks, and the feeling they create 
in the minds of the buyers must be transmitted 
from you. The sincerity with which they deal 
with your customers must be inspired by your sin- 
cerity—born of the spirit you inject into this busi- 
ness. The most powerful advertising in the world 
won’t hold customers if it isn’t backed up by the 
right kind of store service. I have dwelt overlong 
on this subject of your relations with your clerks 
because that is where your fault is—where the 
faults of all you fellows are who set up these howls 
against the poor clerks.” 

For several minutes Peabody looked at me in 
silence, probably wondering how I could recognize 
the needs of his business when I had never operated 
a store in my life, but certainly, as a buyer, I knew 
better than he did the kind of service that buyers 
like. There is such a thing as being too close to 
only one side of your business. It narrows a man, 
prejudices his views, leads him to judge the great 
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buying: public from one mean little individual view- 
point. It is the old story of the man who dwelt on 
the mountain peak. He had lost the wonder of -it. 
It didn’t bring up the same feelings of awe in him 
that it did in the man who viewed it from a dis- 
tance. 

Peabody continued to stare at me. Finally the 
frown melted from his face and in its stead came 
the old smile we had learned to look for at the 
club. The idea had evidently hit home. 

“By George, old man,” he remarked, “you must 
be right, for your solution is so confounded funda- 
mental it can’t be wrong. I’ve tried in my own 
peculiar ways to do these things you mention, but I 
guess my cussed proprietorship attitude and that 
too close association with only one side of my busi- 
ness has sort of reacted against my efforts. 

“But I’m going to give it a whirl. I’m going to 
show some of you rank outsiders that Peabody 
won’t play second fiddle anywhere, but—gosh all 
hemlock—what am I going to do to get the trade 
started back my way? My advertising doesn’t ap- 
pear to be doing it, as you noticed this morning, 
and I suppose. that by now I’ve played every card. 
What’s my next move, Wiseheimer?” 

“Easy enough,” I replied. “You get a girl in 
here who is bottled up with sunshine and amiability. 
Oh, yes, you can get one—make it worth her while. 
Work up a list from all your old customer accounts. 
Note the date of the last purchase, and have Miss 
Sunshine get busy with the telephone—with every 
name you have—some after this fashion: 

““Mrs. Mason, this is Peabody’s. How did you 
like that ironing set you bought here? 

“‘Isn’t that fine? Yes, we do sell quite a few of 
them, and they all seem to give such splendid serv- 
ice.’ 

““*Mrs. Mason, we have a few dandy double roast- 
ers down here—not enough to go around—and Mr. 
Peabody is anxious that our good friends have the 
first opportunity to get them at the special price 
we have placed upon them. 

“One dollar and seventy-five cents. 
tainly is a bargain. Used to be $2.90. 

“‘ Shall I send one up? 

“*Thank you.’ 

“Why, Peabody, you can work your telephone all 
day. One sponge importer in New York keeps three 
telephone salesmen busy all day long. That is all 
they do, and they get results—more results quicker 
and cheaper than the same three men could get by 
calling on their drug store customers. You’ve got 
stacks of names here of people who must be needing 
things from time to time. Where are they now? 
Pick out some good reason for calling up each one, 
dope out a little conversation to cover each case, 
and let Miss Sunshine get busy with them. 


“If your clerk will try to get the names of cash 
purchasers and if Miss Sunshine will follow up these 
along with the names on sales delivery slips, you 
ought to have ’em coming your way as slick as 
grease. When you have a limited lot of goods, try 
a personal letter for a change; wrap up circulars in 
all your packages; make every little contact with 
your customers and prospective customers a serious 
part of follow-up plan. There’s hundreds of little 
stunts, Peabody, and you’ll have to work them out 
yourself. I’m not going to run this outfit for you.” 

“You’ve done enough already for Saturday morn- 
ing. You’ve spoiled the best grouch I ever had, 
and I’m going to get even with you right now by 
calling up your wife and selling her one of those 
double roasters as a starter.” 

“You needn’t bother, Peabody,” I replied; “take 
my money now and send it up.” 


Yes, it cer- 
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Section of foundry of the Charles Parker Company, which in vise manufacture is an important part of a plant 


N gathering material about vises, describing 
| their practical and modern features, individuals 
qualified by long and practical experience have 
given valuable assistance. Historically, however, 
as to definite origin and progress in perfecting this 
indispensable tool which is used everywhere, little 
is available. There should be records somewhere 
in print or manuscript to which readers may be 
able to direct us. 

It would be interesting, for instance, to know 
when vises were first made, by whom, where, and 
something of the evolution of the industry to its 
present high plane. In such a search, first thoughts 
were of the large libraries of the engineering so- 
cieties of New York; the Technological Room in the 
New York Public Library; the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen, New York (instituted 
in 1785), and the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, which 
has a large student body in the mechanics trades 
working in their own shops. In these places li- 
brarians, adepts in research, admitted they were 
unable to find other than comparatively recent 
matter. 

Something might be expected as to the chron- 
clogy of the word vise or “vice,” as the British 
sometimes spell it, regarding the tool in various 
stages of development, but that classic lexicon, 
Murray’s Oxford Dictionary, the printing of which 
began with A in 1888, has only included S so far. 

Archimedes of Syracuse, 287-212 B. C., by his. 
invention of the water screw for lifting water 
probably contributed something to vise manufac- 
ture, as the vise is practically only a screw clamp 
for holding material. 

We have a partial but fairly complete list of vise 


manufacturers in the United States which totals 
99, while the many styles, types and sizes are too 
numerous for mention here. 

Pliny’s Contribution to Vise Lore 

Pliny, A. D. 23-79, who knew, or had the repu- 
tation of knowing, almost everything worth know- 
ing in his time, ascribed the invention of the vise 
to a period about 470 years B. C., but it is probable 
that such a tool or its equivalent was in use thou- 
sands of years before that date. Discoveries in 
ancient ruins of the work of artisans, who wrought 
before recorded history began, indicates the neces- 
sity for such a device, and it is probable that the 
supply followed the necessity with reasonable 
promptness. 

The early stone carver would not feel the need 
of it so long as his block of stone was heavy enough 
to remain immovable under the blows of tools, but 
when the piece was so small that it moved about 
under impact, thereby impairing accuracy or effect, 
he would be forced to devise something which would 
hold the piece more or less securely against any 
force tending to move it. When he found it he had 
the equivalent of the tool now known as a vise. It 
may have been nothing more than two heavy pieces 
of stone between which he could crowd or wedge a 
smaller piece while operating upon it, but it was 
practically a vise, with the clamping principle a 
wedge, in lieu of the continuous wedge which we 
call a screw, now adopted in most modern vises. 
It is probable, however, that the invention of the 
vise as a separate and independent tool must have 
awaited the invention of the screw, which is so 
essential a part of the vise as we know it; but the 
date of that invention seems lost in antiquity. 
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Rough grinding room where the coarser work is done: ’ 


The Peter Wright Vise 


It is quite likely that the earliest form of vise 
proper consisted of two clamping members hinged 
at one end, the other end being drawn together by 
a screw, one of the members being provided with a 
projecting flange for attachment to a bench. This 
was the form of the Peter Wright or blacksmith’s 
leg vise. It was made in England, and we are told 
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Sand blast room, where adhering particles are sand 
blasted under high air pressure, to clean the surfaces 
after parts come out of the molds 


that it was the only portable vise on the market for 
generations. But this vise, while strongly built 
and well calculated to withstand rough usage and 
heavy duty, was not suited for fine work. The jaws 
approached each other on the arc of a circle, and 
hence they were never parallel with each other. 
The effect was that the gripping surface was con- 
fined to a line, along the edge of each jaw, whether 
top or bottom. This was advantageous when the 
intensity of gripping power only was considered, 
but it was very prejudicial when the work held in 
the vise was such as would be injured by marring 
or indenting its surface by the jaws. 


Advent of the Vise with Parallel Jaws 


The next step was to dispose the gripping mem- 
bers of the vise, so that they would approach each 
other on a straight line and thus the “parallel-jaw” 
vise came into being, and it well served, and still 
serves, the needs of vise users in most respects. 
But while the opposing faces of these vise jaws 
are parallel to each other, the opposite surfaces of 
work, which it may be necessary to hold in a vise, 
are frequently not parallel and might come in con- 
tact with the gripping surface at only one point, 
thus providing for a very insecure hold and com- 
pelling an excess of pressure between the vise jaws 
so great as to injure the work or even-to affect the 
strength of the vise itself. This led to the produc- 
tion of the movable backjaw, self adjusting, to hold 
taper or wedge shaped pieces. 


Selection of Raw Material 


The principal metal used in the manufacture of 
mechanics’ vises is cast iron, with the addition of 
some wrought iron and steel. Hence it is impera- 
tive that scrupulous care be taken in choosing the 
best grade of stock obtainable to produce high 
grade castings of the greatest tensile strength. 
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A glimpse of one machine room where some of the milling, drilling and similar work is done 


Greater care in late years has been given to this 
feature to insure at the outset a mixture of iron 
that would provide parts equal to the never ending 
exactions of modern shop practice. The best mak- 
ers test every run of iron for tensile strength per 
square inch. To overcome the crystallization of 
plain cast iron a mixture of cast iron and Bessemer 
steel, known as Semi-steel, is now made and used 
in vise manufacture to exact and careful formula. 


Vise Patterns 


Most people familiar with vises, from distributors 
to mechanics, little realize how many patterns are 
required to turn out a complete vise line, from a 
dainty jeweler’s vise, weighing 142 pounds, to the 
heavy swivel railway vise of 275 pounds each, with 
814-inch jaws. In one establishment the number 
of patterns will total nearly two thousand separate 
pieces, including core boxes. In the oldest and 
largest factories the castings are made principally 
from brass and aluminum patterns, so mounted as 
to facilitate molding and to keep the unit cost 
within commercial limits. For special work there 
are also hundreds of additional wooden patterns. 

The equipment necessary for developing and en- 
larging a modern vise business necessitates more 
money for patterns, flasks, and the foundry branch 
alone, irrespective of other departments, than is 
commonly appreciated. The necessary experimental 
models for core boxes and patterns, preceding the 
final foundry patterns, run into thousands of dol- 
lars. Many preliminary models are made before 
final adoption. 


Foundry 


The foreman of the vise department gets his 
instructions from the office as to kind and number 
of vises to make, determined by the orders booked 
and selling strength of particular styles. 

The patterns are received by the molders who 
cast the necessary quota of parts to complete the 
requisition. As the casting leaves the mold much 
sand adheres to the surfaces. The castings are 
trucked from the molder’s bench to a sand blast 


room. There sand, as a cutting agent, is blown 
against the parts through rubber hose by com- 
pressed air at high pressure. This cleans the cast- 
ing, after which the parts go into labeled stock 
bins, to be taken as wanted for finishing processes. 
This ends the foundryman’s work. 


Machining the Parts 


The castings are then ready for machining, and 
the finer detailed work. The oldest company manu- 
facturing a complete line of vises is obliged to 
constantly keep on hand the equivalent of about 
150 tons of vise parts, in semi-finished condition. 

The treatment now begins with the removal of 
gates or sprewing; when the piece is ready for 
milling. The first operation is drilling holes in 
the vise base, by which to attach it to a bench, 
and also drilling other holes for holding the vise, 
if of swivel type, in position. This embraces only 
that part of the machining done in the stock room 

















Grinding and polishing room for later operations in 
. finishing 
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A corner in the filing and fitting rooms for fine work 


up to the machining of the back jaws for receiving 
the slide, called broaching the back jaws. In 
broaching, all the back jaws are machined to fixed 
gauges to receive the sliding jaw, which is like- 
wise accurately machined to gauge. 

Then follows the machining of the slide, which is 
milled or planed to a snap gauge, with the same 
particularity as the back jaw, working practically 
to 1/500 of an inch. After the slide is planned, if 
is fitted to the back jaw. 

In handling work through a leading factory, the 
material at every stage is advanced from one indi- 
vidual to the next by the workmen themselves, and 
not by extra help for that particular duty, each 
part following along in this way from one operative 
to a successor. The work is so organized that the 
men are usually but about ten feet apart, so that 
after each mechanic finishes a part, the next work- 
man takes it in turn and advances it. 

Now comes the machining of the sliding jaw to 
receive the screw. This operation is called coun- 
terboring for the screw collar and drilling for the 
saddle or screw retainer. After this the part is 
milled for the steel jaw. 


Interchangeable Detachable Carbon Steel Jaws 


The milling of the cast iron section is a separate 
operation from that done on the steel faces, which 
are in direct contact with the work: they hold. 
The steel jaws are made from high grade carbon 
steel and are milled to exact size for accurate con- 
tact and final fitting. 

The casting is first milled by gang mills and the 
steel jaws are milled to conform to the milling of 
the cast iron portions of the vise. The milling is for 
a “driving fit”; otherwise accurate enough to neces- 
sitate driving on. The milling isicarried to a fine 
point, and great care is exercised in the grinding 
and setting of the milling cutter to guarantee good 
contact. The leading vises have jaws milled to 
gauge, which agree accurately with the width 
printed in the trade catalogue. That is, when a 
vise is catalogued as having 4 inch jaws they meas- 
ure full 4 inches. The adjustable steel jaws go 
through the machining process for application to 


the cast jaws, before the steel jaw faces are turned 
and milled to accurately fit the cast iron jaws. 
After milling the jaw faces they must be drilled 
for pinning, or bored and counter sunk for screws 
which is done on special machinery, using special 
drilling tools. The steel jaw faces are removed 
after being fitted, for hardening, which is done in 
oil furnaces, specifically constructed for this single 
purpose. The steel jaw faces are hardened by 
bringing them to a bright red heat and then sub- 
merging them in oil. In tempering, the jaws are 
drawn to a medium straw color, except the outer 
edges, which are left soft for a small fraction of 
an inch, to prevent chipping or cripping in use, 
and low enough in temper so that a file will take 
hold. When the jaws have been hardened, each 
separate jaw is tempered and tested for tensile 
strength before again being attached to the vise. 

After tempering the jaws go to the polishing 
department and they are finally pinned or screwed 
into position in the vise and polished. 


Parts Ready for Assembling Room 


The parts are now ready for the assembling 
room, where they are painted and put together by 
the addition of machine screws, nuts, flanges and 
other component parts necessary to complete the 
vise. From the assembling bench the vises go to 
stock bins, convenient to the shipping department. 

The object of the interchangeable steel vise jaws 
is to enable the owner of a vise to replace them, if 
injured, at moderate cost, whenever necessary, thus 
giving him practically a new vise at slight expense. 
Also the user of a vise can readily attach rough 
cut or serrated jaws or smooth jaws according to 
the character of work to be done. 


Cutting and Milling Teeth of Steel Jaws 


The work of cutting or milling the teeth of steel 
jaws is to enable them to more securely grip the 
work to be held. This is done by special machinery 
on the larger sizes of vises. With some makers the 
smaller vises, up to 3 inch width of jaw, are hand 
cut, in much the same way as are hand cut files. 
The operations which have been described cover 
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the numerous processes relating to the main body 
of the vise. There are, however, various other 
operations necessary in making a vise other than 
producing the back jaw and slide. 


Vise Screws 


The screws in vises of standard type are made 
of high grade wrought iron. The wrought iron 
is received in bars and it is cut to required lengths. 
These lengths are so forged on the outer end as to 
facilitate the casting on of a pig iron head through 
which moves the handle bar or lever. After this 
molding or casting of the head, the screw blank 
is sent to the sand blast room, as are the other 
castings for cleaning preparatory to machining. 

The first work is to turn the body of the screw 
blank to size, and then to thread it. Next is the 
machining of the head. These parts are made to 
standard gauges, so that all of them are of uniform 
size-and are interchangeable. The next process is 
fitting the screw with a sliding lever, or handle 
after which this part of the vise is ready for the as- 
sembling room and finishing work on the screw. 

Vise Nut 

The vise nut is a malleable iron casting, the only 
work on which is to drill and tap it. This is done 
on special automatic machinery, which finishes this 
part of the work and fits it for the assembling 
room. 


be 


Swivel Base 


Another important function in vise making re- 
lates to the swivel base, which is made principally 
of cast iron and goes through the same molding 
and sandblasting operation as the other parts. 
After sandblasting, the base goes to the stock room 
semi-finished, to be taken when wanted for machin- 
ing and fitting to the back jaw. 

In the development of the swivel base as. now 
used in a majority of the vises made, the Charles 
Parker Company, Meriden, Conn., established in 
1832 and making vises over 74 years, was the first 
maker to put on the market a swivel base which is 
held solely by friction. This it originated but did 
not patent, which has enabled other makers to use 
this method since it was adopted. This Company 
then caused to be designed and patented a friction 
ring with a swivel base, which is now used ex- 
clusively by the Charles Parker Company. 


Saddle or Screw Retainer 


The saddle or screw retainer is fastened under 
the sliding jaw, just over the screw collar, so that 
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From left to right: Prentiss’ swivel, ma- 
chinists’ self-adjusting jaw vise, right or 
left, holding straight, beveled or wedge 
shaped material; sectional view of Pren- 
tiss’ swivel vise, also showing “collar” 
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in operation the screw moves the sliding jaw either 
way. The Charles Parker Company was one of 
the first firms to use that method. Later this prin- 
ciple has also come into quite general use by other 
manufacturers, although there are still other ways 
of operating the slide. At one time there was no 
saddle at all, the necessary action being accom- 
plished by using a spring on the inside of the vise. 
Later the saddle was substituted for the spring as 
a more practical way of operating the slide. The 
“dog” or “collar” style of fastening or holding in 
the clamping screw is accomplished by affixing a 
circular nut inside of the front jaw casting over 
the main screw, which is held rigidly on the main 
screw by a small cap or machine screw. This 
draws the vise slide in and out by pressure on either 
the forward or rear opening in the front jaw 
casting, and can be changed to compensate for 
wear. 
Types of Vises 

A condensed list of a few of the vises most in 
demand would include the adjustable back jaw 
vise. This has an inserted steel bar and solid 
under-portion to prevent fractures of the front jaw 
or slide. 

The blacksmith leg vise is one of the older and 
more primitive types. By extending the leg to the 
floor, there was provided better support and there 
was also less injury to the vise from hammer blows. 
The same style for horseshoers has a square back 
jaw over which to form both calks of a horseshoe 
during one heat. 

The quick-action vise, two standard long well- 
known types of which are the Stephens and Hall 
patterns, have a sliding lever which controls the 
movement of the front jaw. This method serves 
to grip the work, simultaneously causing the me- 
chanism to actuate the vise jaw, thereby holding 
the work and fixing the position of the vise in one 
operation. 

The widely known Stephens vise, because of in- 
trinsic worth, was first made in the smaller sizes 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in the early 60’s. It was in- 
vented, patented and manufactured by Anson P. 
Stephens, whose brother, Melvin Stephens, was 
associated with him, and who later became sole 
proprietor, at 41 Dey street, New York. 

The value of this unique, quick-action vise, the 
gripping principle of which was a cam and toggle- 
joint, depended on the efficiency and on the skill 
of competent and experienced tool makers in its 
manufacture. The Stephens brothers, soon after 
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fastening for holding in the screw; Vul- 

can chain vise for pipe, solid material or 

irregular shapes; capacities in pipe from 

% to 8 inches; Armstrong’s improved 
hinged pipe vise 
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From left to right: Hand vise, detachable hollow handle for seven tools and 
shank for operating vise in bit brace, Stephens’ patent, lever, cam and toggle 
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' solid box leg vise, patented after the English Peter Wright style. The horse- 


joint, quick acting vise, made with stationary and swivel base; Blacksmith’s f 


shoer’s vise is similar but with flat surface front jaw so that the farrier 
can turn both calks of horseshoe at one heat 


the vise became established, negotiated with Asa S. 
Cook, who was a tool contractor in the Colt’s 
armory, Hartford, Conn., where the vise was long 
made under contract, and so well made that Melvin 
Stephens, who has for many years been out of the 
vise business, said recently that he did not recall 
the return of one vise, because of imperfection, in 
over a decade. 

As competition increased, however, and prices 
for vises were reduced, the high manufacturing cost 
of the Stephens vise and less profit led to changes 
in their manufacture and gradually sales dwindled. 

The manufacturer who followed Cook erred in 
the belief that less skillful labor could satisfactorily 
make this line of vises, which as time passed fur- 
ther operated against them. 

The original Stephens vises, as made in their 
best days, were used largely in machine and rail- 
road shops, navy yards, and were exported widely 
abroad, including the Far East. 

Over twenty medals, variously of gold, silver and 
bronze, with accompanying diplomas were awarded 
for the Stephens vise at international and other 
expositions, usually for “maintained superiority.” 

Several attachments made for these vises, the 
jaws of which ranged from 2 to 6% inches, enabled 
workmen to use them for many diverse purposes. 
There was one for woodworkers of iron with wood 
facings; brass caps for finishing work; a pipe 
cap for gripping pipe and a finishing cap which 
had soft, malleable, iron back and wooden faces. 

Recently, however, there has been a renaissance 
in this type of vise, with late patented improve- 


ments, known as the “Fisher” quick-acting lever 
vise, jaws ranging from 234 to 61% inches wide, 
which has been marketed as a high grade tool. 

Pipe vises embody the combination of a ma- 
chinist’s vise and jaws to hold round or other 
a pipe without marring or indentation of sur- 

aces. 

Hand and pin vises are made in great variety 
for holding wire and other small articles in the 
hand, while pointing, twisting or otherwise working 
upon. This type practically adapts the machinist’s 
vise for hand use. 

Then there are open jaw pipe vises, also known 
as hinged pipe vises, an improvement on the fixed 
type, to hold pipe or tubing while threading or cut- 
ting off a portion of it. 

Saw vises usually have a comparatively slender, 
wide jaw, and are generally of cast iron, designed 
to hold various kinds of saw blades while sharpen- 
ing or setting the teeth. 

Drill press vises are designed to hold work while 
drilling or boring holes or for use in connection 
with various kinds of milling work. 

In such a list but without naming them all, may 
be mentioned chain pipe vises, small table vises 
with screw clamp, combinations of anvil drill and 
vise, universal double swivel vises, vises especially 
adapted for automobiles motor boats, and bicycles, 
detachable base vises, vises that fold, horseshoers’ 
foot vises, jig and jeweller’s vises, offset vises, 
roller nut or screw vises, three-way pipe vises, tilt- 
ing vises, coach makers vises, and still others used 
for more or less special work. 





From left to right: Parker’s Eclipse, 
with new, patented swiveling device; 
Parker’s double swivel, reinforced slide 
vise, for tool makers and machinists gen- 
erally; Parker’s combination pipe vise, 





with swivel bottom. The cut in the cen- 

ter is a sectional view of Parker’s re- 

inforced slide, solid jaw, with stationary 

or swivel base, showing collar and vise 
screw in one piece 





THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


Articles on this Page Are Taken from the Press of the Country 


Robbing a Mare’s Nest 


a HERE is this citizenry to get the weapons 
W of war?” shrieks our hysterical young 
friend from Massachusetts, Representa- 
tive Gardner. It may soothe Mr. Gardner’s nerves 
to know that our gun-makers, our powder-makers 
and our cartridge-makers and our other producers 
of weapons are operating their plants in day and 
night shifts manufacturing munitions of war for 
various belligerents. In a pinch, we think they 
would do as much for the United States. 

The du Pont Company alone has 103 powder mills 
scattered over the country, and every one of these 
mills could be put to making powder for the Gov- 
ernment almost on an hour’s notice. It would be 
necessary only for the War and Navy Departments 
to telegraph the formulas. And the du Pont Com- 
pany is only one concern. The United States can 
make more powder than Germany and keep it up in- 
definitely. 

As for rifles, there are a dozen great concerns in 
the United States which can manufacture them 
faster than troops would be ready to use them, even 
if we suddenly recruited 2,000,000 men. 

Of all the nonsense that is talked about our alleged 
unpreparedness for war, the greatest nonsense re- 
lates to our supplies of rifles and ammunition. The 
Government’s capacity for the production of rifles 
and ammunition is relatively small. The country’s 
capacity is practically unlimited—N. Y. World. 


What Is the Matter with the 
United States? 


66 HAT is the matter with the United 
W\ States ?” 


As I have been residing in London 
since the beginning of the war, I have been hearing 
this question asked on all sides. I have never heard 
any satisfactory answer. No one seems to know. 

Why are the American factories not running 
night and day? Why are the railroads not opening 
up new territories and getting ready for the millions 
of immigrants who have already made up their 
minds to leave Europe as soon as the war is over? 

Why are there not fifty American drummers in 
London right now, trying to sell $200,000,000 worth 
of American goods in place of the goods that were 
bought last year from Germany and Austria? 

Why have advertisers become quitters, just at the 
time when their advertisements were most needed 
and most effective in cheering on the business forces 
of the United States? 

From the European point of view, the United 
States is a haven of peace and security and pros- 
perity. It has no troubles that it dare mention to 
Belgium or Austria or France or Germany or Ser- 
via or Great Britain or Russia. 

Every tenth Briton has enlisted. Every tenth 
Frenchman is at the front. Every tenth Belgian 
is dead. What does the United States know of 
trouble? . 

If I could afford it, I would charter the Maure- 
tania and Lusitania and convey a party of 5000 
American advertisers to Europe for a trip of educa- 
tion. I would give them a week in London, a week 
in Paris and a week in Antwerp. 

I would let them look at the United States from 
the scene of war. I would give them a look at real 


trouble. I would let them see trains, ten at a time, 
po minutes apart, packed with the maimed and the 
ying. 

I would let them hear, from fragmentary surviv- 
ors, the incredible story of battlefields 150 miles 
wide, and armies that are greater than the entire. 
population of Texas. 

I would let them see graves 100 yards long and 
full, and Belgium, the country that was, nothing 
now but 12,000 square miles of wreckage. 

Then, when they began to understand, to some 
slight extent, the magnitude and awfulness of this 
war, I would say to them: 

“Now go back and appreciate the United States. 
Realize your opportunities. Don’t start digging 
trenches when nobody is firing at you. Don’t fall 
down when you have not been hit. Don’t be blind 
to the most glorious chance you have ever had in 
your life. 

“Go back and advertise. Get ready for the most 
tremendous business boom that any nation ever had. 
Build your factories bigger. Train more salesmen. 
Borrow more money. Go ahead, and thank God that 
you are alive and that your family is alive, and 
that you are living in a land that is at peace, at a 
time when nearly the whole world is at war.”—By 
Herbert N. Casson, in Associated Advertising for 
December. 


Synopsis of War Revenue Law 
and Taxes 


Synopsis of the war tax law now effective: 


wwe of sale of merchandise on exchanges oe 
CRED ee 2s 0 66:00 0 604 be aks Occ dkaineetwawl is ‘ 
Banks (except savings banks having no capital — 

stock and postal savings banks), on each $1,000 

of capital, surplus and undivided profits employed 1.00 
Brokers (exclusive of those paying the bank tax).. 30.00 
Bonds, debentures, certificates of indebtedness of 

any association; corporation or company; new 

issues, $100 par value, each.........ccccccccecs 0.05 
Broker’s note of memorandum of sale, including 

stocks, bonds, real estate, &C........cccccccccce 0.10 
Certificates of profits of corporations, &c., and trans- 

fers thereof, face value each $100............... 0.02 
Chewing gum. Each retainer of actual value of not 

oe BR OP ir rire eee 0.04 
Commercial brokers and commission merchants.... 20.00 
COR a 6 0 6. cn tcc ccbebitakads cue Shcs 10.00 
Deeds of realty transfers, mortgages excepted, when 

equity exceeds $100 and up to $500.............. 0.50 
Beer, ale, porter and other similar fermented liquor, 

for every barrel of not more than 31 gallons 

(other quantities proportionate)...............- 1.50 
Still wines, domestic or imported, per bottle of 4 

Cee Oe BO a khan 6nd bbnbebee cabbedbbeccbiedlas 0.0025 
Domestic and imported champagne and other spark- 

ling wines and all artificially carbonated wines, 

ee Ge ae ee Or Bs 5's os hw éwdinen £00860 bees 0.05 

Bottles containing up to one quart are taxed $0.20, 
and this is increased proportionately up to contain- 
ers of one quart, the tax on which is $0.20. 
Liquors, cordials or similar compounds, domestic or 

imported, in bottles containing not more than one 

OE keeeabeecrscabhebnssoetades bese ie bila 0.015 
Goods shipped by freight or express by one con- 

signor to one consignee on one bill of lading...... 0.01 
Insurance of property, new or renewal policies, on 

Gee BE CE POG ode ckdwsrvctcthedidtdiseceve 0.005 

Co-operative or mutual fire insurance companies 
are exempt. 
Palace or parlor car seat or berth, each............ 0.01 
Perfumes and cosmetics, where the container with 

contents does not exceed the retail price of $0.05.. 0.00% 
Policies of casualty, fidelity and guaranty insurance, 

or bond of nature of indemnity of loss, on each 

CL.O6: G2 MENT s 6 6+ é chv-c ceoe Cm cdbite di obdi ewi 0.05 
Promissory notes (except bank notes for circulation) 

mm TOROWES TPO <0 bob bee dé cddcdecdiaécbecees 0.02 
Sales or agreements to sell stock, or assignment in 

blank or any other evidence of transfer or sale, 

SIOS WEP VHRR GR Fic indice isccsdedéusds o6i 0.02 
Telegrams and telephone messages, on each message 

over $0.15, payable by the person paying for the 

SOMONE: 4s 6ivc.e 66 6. hdd be 64668? Khbn skh cea whe 0.01 
Theatres, museums and concert halls, $25.00 to..... 100.00 
Tobacco dealers. Annual sales not exceeding 50,00 

ee ee eT er eT ee eer er 6.00 
Tobacco manufacturers. Annual sales not exceeding 

OE Err errr rrr ere ee 6.00 
Cigar manufacturers. Annual sales not exceeding 

ee GE is ov dw Goer cht ébesasdersess ete cas 3.00 


Cigarette manufacturers. Annual sales not exceed- 
ing 1,000,000 cigarettes............+.... ore a 12.00 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 
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Prepared by Hardware Age Window Trimming Specialists 
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will cause the public to talk about my 

store. Put them in as cheaply as possible 
ey ee auars ser cog _ -_ gre ; Le ss effort 

iven the window man by his employer. Has , > 
Especially is this true with merchants who do not | ee ured with Q 


fully appreciate the value of the show window. | q) s : 
While there are a great many unreasonable em- ] iss Lo ge 
ployers who expect much for little, on the other 


hand there are a great many wasteful and incom- 
petent men in charge of the display work who, if | 
they have an unlimited allowance for window or | : 
decorative purposes, would not make good. J AW 
It is also true that an incompetent and unsuc- 
cessful display man will lay his troubles and failures 





a © IVE me attractive and catchy windows that 
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x) Combination pen and brush lettered card, with an 
i ape illustration taken from a HARDWARE AGE advertisement 
O § of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is a good plan to utilize this idea in your win- 
dow display if your merchandise will permit the 
idea being used in a harmonious manner. 

In our accompanying illustrations we show a 
display of vises. Directly back of this fixture we 
have placed a signal carrying out the “Safety 
First” idea. This signal post or fixture should be 
made to represent as clearly as possible those used 
by the railroads. : . 

This entire display can be made of light lumber 
ss . and compo board. The red and green light effect 
dermey Vises~™ shown on the right of the fixture can be made by 











NOW cutting the circles from compo board and mount- 

ing colored tissue back of it. Radiating from this 

Save a multitude we suggest ribbons or tape to the showcard placed 
of bad words = in the foreground worded as follows: “Jersey Vises 








Now Save a Multitude of Bad Words.” 
Continued on page 72 











The “Safety First” catch phrase used as a window 
display feature 





to lack of necessary funds and fixtures, while the 
successful window trimmer will take clever ideas 
here and there, combine them and create a window | 
very much out of the ordinary. | 
Catchy window displays require much brain work | % 
as well as labor, and therefore display managing | -O : Be 
is no field for dullards. | N® 77 National 
The live wire display man will appreciate the S t erm (Pr QO of’ 


window suggestions reproduced on this page, al- c | 
though in some cases it will require patience and | 1) —} 7 
time in planning and placing them, at the same time | OO C [ la nee .: 
the cost represents but little more than the actual | © | 
labor and time. ook | 
A “Safety First” Idea 
As a catch phrase “Safety First” is unusdally Card lettered throughout with the Soennecken pen. The 


popular at the present time and it contains a great jj, stration was taken from a HARDWARE AGE advertise- 
deal of human interest. ment of the National Mfg. Company, Sterling, Ill. 
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“THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER” 


Confidence—Knowledge—Thought Are Necessary to Success 


freoM Sam G. Smith, Hamp Williams Hardware 
Company, Hot Springs, Ark.: 

Six years ago I began work for the Hamp Wil- 
liams Hardware Company. I made the third at- 
tempt before I got a job with them, and then I had 
to work for nothing, as they had all the help they 
needed. It wasn’t the money I wanted right at 
that particular time, as I could have obtained em- 
ployment at other places for a salary, but I could 
see a future to this business and to the others I 
couid not. I knew I could make good and all I 
wanted was a chance. 

I pushed a truck for three months and got no 
salary, but during this time I was learning the 
hardware business, locating the different items in 
stock, prices, etc. I was getting my pay in educa- 
tion, and in less than a year from the time I be- 
gan I was drawing a salary of $50 per month, and 
it was then that I realized I had won out. 

In 1911, the Hamp Williams Hardware Com- 
pany established a branch house at Benton, Ark., 
and I was selected as manager of that house. In 
February, 1914, at the stockholders’ meeting I was 
chosen as vice-president of the company, and, to 
make a long story short, it was less than six years 
from the time I began work pushing a truck and 
building fires that I was elected vice-president of a 
hardware company doing a business of $150,000 per 
annum. I believe in sticking to one thing until you 
win out. 

When I was nine years old I was left an orphan, 
homeless and penniless. I was determined to have 
an education sufficient to carry me through life. I 
worked on Saturdays and afternoons for my board 
and built fires and swept the schoolhouse floors for 
tuition. After four years of this kind of work I 
succeeded in passing a successful examination for 
teacher’s license and obtained a position as assistant 
in one of our rural schools. I kept teaching until 
I was twenty years old, when I succeeded in getting 
the Hamp Williams Hardware Company to accept 
my services for nothing. 


Self-Confidence the Basis of Successful Work 


So far I have been successful in all my under- 
takings for the reason that I knew there was a 
way of doing everything and that I could do it. 
You must first know how to do a thing, and to 
know you must think. There are none of us who 
are originators of everything we do. We must 
think and add the thoughts of others in order that 
‘we may be a success, and in order to obtain these 
thoughts we must read. Unless you read, and think 


as you read, you will never become a real salesman. 
To be a good salesman you must be possessed with 
the power to persuade people to buy goods, and to 
do this it is necessary to know your goods; not 
only your own goods, but your competitors’ goods 
as well, as most all goods are sold by comparison. 
You must be able to show your goods to your cus- 
tomer in a way to make him want them; once you 
get the desire you are sure to close the deal. A 
salesman should be a close observer, so as to picture 
in his mind the construction of his competitors’ 
goods as well as his own so that he may be able 
to picture the same in his customer’s mind. The 

















Sam G. Smith and Hamp Williams, of the Hamp Wil- 
liams Hardware Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


idea which strongly occupies your mind is the one 
which moves you to action; it is the proper function 
of the salesman to so implant his ideas in his cus- 
tomer’s mind and surround them with positive sug- 
gestions that it will become the leading idea and 
bring him to the point of buying. 


Size Only Difference Between Grave and Rut 


To sell goods requires a great deal of thought, 
as the different items are improved from time to 
time; hence, it becomes necessary that we change 
our methods of selling, and as these changes are 
coming so rapidly if we are not very careful we 
will fall behind with our methods of selling, and our 
competitor, who reads his trade journal and keeps 
posted, will be selling the new improved goods with 
his new improved salesmanship while we are peg- 
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ging along in the old rut, and the only difference 
between the rut and the grave is the depth. To be 
a salesman you must not only know your goods, but 
have live enthusiasm, action, ability, reliability, en- 
durance and, above all, loyalty. Loyalty is the 
greatest word in the English language. To be suc- 
cessful, you must be loyal, honest and truthful. 
When you are knocking and kicking, you are doing 
no good for anyone. Bear in mind a mule never 
kicks while pulling. 3 

Being loyal has brought more men from the base- 
ment to the manager’s position than any other one 
thing. If I am displeased with those over me, I go 
direct to them; if I am displeased’ with those under 
me, I go direct to them also. Differences can be 
more satisfactorily adjusted in this way than any 
other. 


Factory Salesmen Co-operate at 


Ludlow & Squier’s Opening 


At Ludlow & Squier’s opening December 3, 4 and 

5 the co-operation of traveling salesmen was 
the most efficient aid given the firm. Many manu- 
facturers sent newspaper aids, and many co-oper- 
ated by furnishing window trims or material for 
interior decoration, but the most effective assist- 
ance was given by those manufacturers who sent 
their representatives to Ludlow & Squier’s store to 
assist in demonstrating their goods during the 
opening days. 

The effect on the public can easily be imagined 

when we stop to realize that 17 crack road salesmen 
spent these three days in the big Newark retail 
store, and Newark people during the demonstration 
days were privileged to learn about all there was to 
be known about any of the lines handled by these 
men. 
‘ The greatest benefit, however, did not come 
directly to the public, but to the clerks in Ludlow 
& Squier’s store who were permitted for three solid 
days to absorb the best selling arguments of ex- 
perts. The following salesmen represented their 
respective firms in the manner described. 

Earl C. Ring, Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H. 

W. A. Reynolds, The Lunkenheimer Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. M. Neth, L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass. 

G. V. Murphy, Union Mfg. Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 

Geo. H. Brown, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, 
Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Gross, Stanley Rule & Level Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 

W. J. Greene, L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass. 

Geo. B. Linklater, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. R. Sattig, Oneida Community, Ltd., Oneida, 
N. Y. : 

Chas. F. Hansen, Graef & Schmidt, 107 Chambers 
street, New York. 

B. C. Ries, Graef & Schmidt, 107 Chambers 
street, New York. 

N. C. Walker, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 9 
Murray street, New York. 

F. L. O’Neil, P. & F. Corbin, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

Herbert R. Conner, Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, 
N. H. 

Morris S. Coeyman, Dodge Mfg. Company, 21 
Murray street, New York. 

Leslie C. Griffin, Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Ernest C. Schiele, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Tool Company, 


Hardware Age 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Chicago, January 12, 13, 14, 15, 1915. L. 
D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE AS- 
SOCIATION will hold their annual convention in St. 
Louis, Jahuary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1915. F. X. Becherer, 
secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, 
Wash., January 20, 21, 22, 1915. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

TEXAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Waco, January 26, 27, 28, 1915. Henry Marti, 
secretary, Dallas. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Jan- 
uary 26, 27, 28, 29, 1915. Headquarters, Imperial 
Hotel. H. J. Altnow, secretary, Milwaukee. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Indianapolis, January 26, 27, 28, 29, 
1915. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Milwaukee, February 3, 4, 5, 1915. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Omaha, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 1915. 
Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Saginaw, February 9, 10, 11, 12, 1915. 
A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION, Newark, N. J., February 9, 10, 
11, 12, 1915. Headquarters, Washington Hotel, 
Newark. New York City Headquarters, Hotel 
McAlpin. W. P. Lewis, secretary, Huntingdon, Pa. 

NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Syracuse, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 
1915. Headquarters, Yates Hotel. John B. Foley, 
secretary, Kirk Building, Syracuse. 

THE IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Des Moines, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 1915. 
A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Fargo, February 17, 18, 19, 1915. 
C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, N. D. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Cincinnati, February 16, 17, 18, 19, 1915. 
Headquarters, New Gibson Hotel. Jas. B. Carson, 
secretary, Dayton. 

NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Boston, Mass., February 22, 23, 24, 
1915. Geo. A. Fiel, secretary, 176 Federal street, 
Boston. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
ERS’ CONVENTION, Lexington, February 23, 24, 25, 
1915. Headquarters, Phoenix Hotel. J. M. Stone, 
secretary, Sturgis. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, February 23, 24, 25, 26, 1915. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Mitchell, March 2, 3, 4, 5, 1915. E. C. 
Warren, secretary, Pierre, 8. D. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. 
G. E. Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 18, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Facts, Not Arguments 


URING the Mexican war (the real one), Parson 

Gaither and his North Carolina flock were not as 

sure as some of the belligerents in Europe are that 

Providence was on their side. So Parson Gaither 
prayed: 

“QO Lord, we ask that Thou be this day with our 
boys fightin’ on foreign sile. We know some say it is 
on onjest war. We are not as sartain sure about that 
as we would like to be. We will not argy the matter 
with Thee, Lord, but refer Thee to the President’s mes- 
sage and accompinyin’ documents.”—E xchange. 


Crossing a Bridge Too Soon 


R. HARRISON had been invited to a Christmas 
dinner and told that he would be expected to 
carve. He bought a cook book and a turkey and 
mapped out the bird. Then he paid for a couple of 
lessons from the server in a restaurant where he often 
ate, and felt that he was ready for the ordeal. On 
the festal day he awaited the incoming of the turkey 
with smiling self-confidence. The door opened and in 
came the maid, bearing a huge platter upon which was 
a little roast pig.—E«change. 


Gone 


A PARTY of American tourists who were staying 
at a hotel in the Scotch highlands were question- 
ing a gillie as to the prospect of securing game. 

“Are there ever any deer about here?” one of the 
party questioned. 

“Well,” replied the gillie, ponderously, “there was 
yin, but the gentlemen were aye shooting and shooting 
at it, and I’m o’ the opinion that it left the deestrict.” 
—Exchange. 


Swift 


SMALL henpecked little man was about to take an 
examination for life insurance. 

“You don’t dissipate, do you?” asked the physician 
as he made ready for tests. “Not a fast liver, or any- 
thing of that sort?” 

The little man hesitated a moment, looked a bit 
frightened, then replied in a small, piping voice: “I 
sometimes chew a little gum.”—E«change. 


First Aid to the Buyer 
éé HAT are you doing with those snowballs?” 
asked the old gentleman suspiciously, a few 
days before Christmas. 7 
“Sellin’ ’em, sir. Sellin’ ’em three for a penny, and 
them what can’t afford to buy ’em gets ’em for nuffin’.” 
“Ah, indeed?” said the old gentleman. “I’ll buy the 
entire lot.”—Exchange. 


Had Part of It Already 


éé¢\I, OI!” chortled Casey; “an’ did Maloney give 
yez th’ black oye?” 
“He did not,” retorted Murphy with dignity, “he 
give me only th’ black. Oi hod th’ oye ahl th’ toime.” 
—Exchange. 


No Freckles on Her 
E: “Have you read ‘Freckles?’ ” 
She (quickly): “Oh, no! That’s my veil!”— 
O. S. U. Sun Dial. 





How She Got It 


T the Christmas dinner the little girl had eaten 
freely of turkey, of which she was particularly 
fond. After two generous helpings she asked for more. 
“You’ve had all that’s good for you, Margery,” said 
her mother. 

“I want some more.” 

“You can’t have any more, dear. But here’s the 
wishbone for you and mamma to pull. That will be 
fun. You pull on one end and mamma will pull on the 
other, and the one who gets the longer will get her 
wish. Why, Margery! You got the big end! Now 
what did you wish for?” | 

“More turkey,” said Margery. 

She got it.—Exchange. 


A Friendly Husband 


HEN Mahally, who did the family washing, came 
on Monday morning to get the bundle of soiled 
garments, she was wearing a black eye, which stood 
out vividly against the brown background of her broad 
and comely face. 
“Dear me,” said her sympathetic employer, “what 
has happened to your eye?” 
“A nigger man hit me,” said Mahally briefly. 
“Oh, that’s too bad!” said the lady. “Was it your 
husband that hit you, Mahally?” 
“No ma’am,” said Mahally, with emphasis. “George, 
he don’t never hit me. He treats me mo’ lak a friend 
than a husband.”—Exchange. 


Helping Mother Out 


HE day after Christmas the teacher met little 
James, who though only six years old is a boy of 

advanced ideas, and inquired: 

“Did you have a Santa Claus at your house, dear?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“You believe in Santa Claus, don’t you, James?” 

“No,” answered the lad, “and I don’t think sister 
does, but we didn’t want to disappoint mother.”— 
Exchange. 


How He Took the Pickle 


; ee physician had been treating a man for dyspepsia 

for a long time, and, finally, wishing to know how 
his patient was coming on, he told him to take a dill 
pickle just before going to bed and see if he could hold 
it on his stomach over night. The next day the man 
called and the physician asked him the result. 

“Oh, it was all right, doctor,” he said, “as long as I 
was awake, but when I went to-sleep it rolled off.” 


Wanted Something Nonbreakable 


66 AMMA,” said Elsie, “I wish I had a real baby 
to wheel in the go-cart.” 
“Why?” asked the mother. “You have your dolls, 
haven’t you?” 
“Yes, but the dolls are always getting broke when 
it tips over.”—Exchange. 


Always Shop? 


AST night Seattle turned out to hear Mme. Frem- 
stad in concert. Among the rest, attended a hard- 
ware man and wife. 
She (sighing)—-What a magnificent range! 
He (absently)—Majestic_—Ezxchange. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Confidence, Not Sympathy, for the 
South 


axe history of the South is a history of 
successive triumphs over adverse condi- 
tions under difficult circumstances. 


From the very beginning climatic conditions 
have been conducive to a sluggishness that be- 
comes marked in contrast with the energetic 
activities incident to more bracing tempera- 
tures. 


The early form of settlement—the division 
of the country into large estates—tended to 
create small villages rather than cities. 


The initial method of controlling labor devel- 
oped a conflagration which paralyzed infant 
industries, consumed all wealth and soaked fer- 
tile fields with the best blood of the nation. 


Through the period of reconstruction, while 
the cities of the North and West were making 
rapid strides, the South slowly gathered its re- 
maining strength and began a march of prog- 
ress along lines vastly different than the old. 


Even then additional handicaps were en- 
countered. 
commerce and undeveloped resources deterred 
financiers from the building of necessary rail- 
roads, and the lack of these discouraged invest- 


Thinned population, convalescent 


ment of needed capital. 


And when more railroads were finally built, 
when the development of seemingly inexhaust- 
ible resources had been undertaken, it was re- 
alized that the distance from more thickly pop- 
ulated sections composing the markets for her 
products would compel the South to sacrifice 
profits to meet competition. 


Caution was born of these extremities. Bank- 
ers refused to take chances. Loans to planters 
were made principally on the assurance that a 
stipulated acreage of cotton, the most certain 
crop, would be planted. Thus the one-crop 
farming method was born and still exists. The 
fortunes of the South have been hung upon its 
ability to raise and sell cotton. 


Cotton is king, and King Cotton is a monarch 
affected by conditions beyond human control. 
As this monarch is adversely affected so must 
his subjects suffer. There have been panics, 
crop failures, labor problems. These have been 
met bravely and wisely handled. The South 
today is the garden spot of our nation, holds 
promise of greater future development than any 
section. It has resources that have been scarce- 
ly realized, much less developed. 


And what of its people? Undefeated—they 
have met each new disaster with indomitable 
courage. They have accepted each reverse with 
the confidence that it could be remedied and 
they have sturdily forged onward to greater 
achievements. 


Can we then consistently question that the 
present embarrassment will be handled satis- 
factorily by the men who have overcome more 
unfortunate conditions? The South today faces 
a problem that is new in some of its aspects. 
There have been superabundances of cotton 
which have caused unprofitable markets, there 
have been deficient yields, and there have been 
panic conditions under which it was impossible 
to realize profitably on a normal crop or to ad- 
vance needed funds to farmers or merchants. 


Any of these situations is worse than the ex- 
isting one. There is no over-yield though there 
is a halt in exporting. There is no crop failure. 
There is no panic; this country is in excellent 
condition and it is on the very threshold of a 
new era of prosperity. Cotton is not perish- 
able. It may be held indefinitely without dan- 
ger of loss through deterioration. The end of 
the war will mark the complete opening of the 
market, and the present investment in this sta- 
ple may then be realized upon. 


That is the period which must be looked for- 
ward to. The danger which now seems most 
apparent is that of a large cotton crop in 1915. 
Any abnormal method of retiring the present 
crop will tend to increase the acreage to be 
planted in the spring. The farmer who has 
sold this year’s crop will be tempted to plant 
as much again; if the present system of loaning 
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money on the crop is followed he will be almost 
compelled to do so. The most powerful argu- 
ment for the reduction of cotton acreage for 
the next year is that the farmer’s own store- 
house is bulging with this year’s crop. 


The various plans which have been developed 
for the good of the South are to be commended 
only for their tangible evidence of sympathy. 
They are not productive of the best results. 
The South does not need sympathy. It needs 
confidence. This temporary lack of a complete 
market does not present as pessimistic an out- 
look as other situations which have been suc- 
cessfully handled. 


There have been many times when it was 
necessary to carry the farmer over periods of 
financial stringency due to crop failures. Con- 
fidence in the farmer was necessary then as it 
is now. This confidence should be expressed 
by a willingness to extend credit to merchants 
affected by the farmer’s failure to market his 
crop—to merchants who must extend additional 
credit to the farmer for the coming year. 


Acvtivities looking to artificial retirement of 
this year’s crop should stop. Move every bale 
that can be sold in a natural way. Let the rest 
remain to curtail the planting next spring. 


Do these things and the South has been as- 
sisted materially, not patronizingly, but in a 
way that engenders respect and increases con- 
fidence. Trust the men of the South, the men 
who have been halted, driven back, crushed, but 
who have ever risen above the exigencies of all 
situations and will do so in the present case. 


The men of the South merit your confidence. 
Give them that confidence—not sympathy. 


Constructive Congressional Leg- 
islation 


HE opening last week of the short session 

of Congress is attended with the usual 
surmises and forecasts of probable legislation. 
It seems to be taken for granted that, despite 
the announced determination of some members 
of Congress to bring forward additional anti- 
trust legislation, such efforts will not meet with 
the approval of those who are most influential 
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in directing the activities of the dominant 
party in Congress. Bearing on this point the 
Mechanics-American National Bank of St. 
Louis, in a recent circular, says: “From high 
sources the statement has come that the time of 
Congress will not be taken up after this with 
unsettling proposals. On the contrary, it will 
be the aim of those in charge of legislation to 
pursue a really constructive course.” The sig- 
nificance of this statement lies in the fact that 
it comes from Missouri and not from some 
Northern source. This is in line with what 
President Wilson said September 10 in his note- 
worthy letter to the committee of railroad 
presidents as well as in his message to Con- 
gress personally communicated on Tuesday. 


It is perhaps too much to expect that in this 
brief session Congress will take up the impor- 
tant question of revising the tariff to meet the 
new conditions which are now confronting the 
country. Business men are deeply considering 
the prospects of a serious invasion by Euro- 
pean manufacturers if the war on the other 
side of the Atlantic should be suddenly termi- 
nated. There has been no damage thus far to 
the manufacturing establishments of Germany, 
the source from which we must expect the most 
competition. The early termination of the war 
would cause German manufacturers to put forth 
the most strenuous efforts to regain their trade 
with outside markets. They would push their 
exports to all countries to the utmost for the 
purpose of making up the losses which have 
been sustained through the interruption to their 
manufacturing operations. The United States, 
with its low tariff, would be a most promising 
market. It is estimated by competent authori- 
ties that, while the war in Europe is now cur- 
tailing our imports, if peace had not been broken 
the monthly excess of our imports over exports 
would by this time have amounted to over $50,- 
000,000 at least, or about the same amount as 
our usual favorable trade balance. 


With the European war ended, our foreign 
trade will be in a still worse condition. This is 
a most important matter, and if it is not taken 
under consideration at this time by Congress it 
will certainly loom up as a problem to be solved 
in the course of the next twelve months. Even 
a low-tariff majority would be unable to with- 
stand the general demand that would then come 
for relief from a sustained trade depression. 
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Co-operation Essential to Foreign Trade—International Finances 
Improving 
BY A. A. CHENAY 


WASHINGTON, December 13, 1914. 


fh: announcement of Secretary Redfield that 


the Department of Commerce has in contem- 
plation a.comprehensive study of the funda- 


mental problems of the efficiency of trusts gives rise 
to an interesting question. The real purpose behind 
the inquiry is well known to be a determination to 
find out if trusts are economically beneficial to the 
country. 


While foreign nations have encouraged their 


trusts and, in fact, in the case of Germany and 

’ France, have given monopolies the benefit of gov- 
ernmental assistance, the United States has trav- 
eled in an exactly opposite direction. The recent 
slogan of the present Administration has been to 
break up the trusts and enforce a genuine competi- 
tion. 


Co-operation Essential to Foreign Trade 
The foreign trade of the United States could not 


possibly have grown to its present proportions with- 
out the corporations which are ordinarily labeled 
as trusts. Small dealers have not the organization 
for such large operations, neither have they the 
facilities for studying the field, nor the capital to 
finance extensive campaigns. 


The fact that Secretary Redfield has been care- 


fully considering a proposal for an amendment to 
the Sherman Law, that would permit of working 
agreements between exporters operating in the for- 
eign field, is believed to indicate that he is likely to 
approach the problem of the trusts with full appre- 
ciation of the fact that co-operation is a very essen- 
tial factor in the matter of extending the foreign 
commerce of the United States. 


Would Prohibit Export of War Munitions 
Two measures have been offered in the Senate 


during the week seeking to prohibit the exportation 
of any commodity that would tend to prolong the 
war. 


Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, proposes to pro- 


hibit the export of arms and munitions of war to 
any nation now a party to the European contest. 
Senator Works, of California, goes further and 
would make it unlawful for any person in this coun- 
try to sell or supply either food or supplies of any 
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kind to the nations engaged in war, or to their 
armies or navies. 

While there is considered small chance for either 
of these bills receiving favorable consideration at 
this time, their introduction is interesting as indic- 
ative of a growing sentiment in certain quarters of 
the capital against the wholesale supply of war ma- 
terial to Europe. 


No Further Anti-Trust Legislation 


The pronouncement of President Wilson, made in 
his address to Congress on Tuesday last, that he 
considers the legislative program concerning regu- 
lation of business as now practically completed, is 
accepted as disposing of any further anti-trust leg- 
islation for the next two years at least. 

Two measures are still pending that were a part 
of the original program put forward for the con- 
sideration of the recent special session. These both 
referred to the railroads, giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission supervision over the issu- 
ance of stocks and bonds, and affecting railroad 
interlocking directorates. 

As there will now be no attempt to consider these 
measures during the present session, they will au- 
tomatically die with the expiration of the present 
Congress on March 4 next. 


Cotton and Copper Exports Still Hampered 


The difficulties in the way of shipments of Amer- 
ican copper to Europe, while reported as near ad- 
justment, have not yet been settled to the satisfac- 
tion of American exporters. Great Britain is still 
insisting that shipments must be consigned to speci- 
fied persons or firms in neutral countries, and the 
American interests are contending before the De- 
partment of State for the right to make “to order” 
consignments as has heretofore been the custom. 

The refusal of both American and foreign insur- 
ance companies to issue adequate war risk insurance 
is the one big obstacle that remains in the way of 
large cotton exports to Germany. The demand is 
pressing and the tonnage will be forthcoming, it is 
claimed by cotton brokers pleading with the State 
Department, if this one matter of insurance can te 
quickly adjusted. 
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International Finances Improving 


The financial conditions of all the big countries of 
the world, as far as currency supply is concerned, 
are gradually improving, and, according to reports 
received through American diplomatic officers, there 
does not appear to be severe stringency at any point. 

Great Britain is gradually strengthening her re- 
serves, the business of Germany is being well sus- 
tained through the increased circulating medium put 
out, and France has just successfully placed a $200,- 
000,000 issue of treasury notes. 

The relative steadiness with which the three prin- 
cipal nations of Europe are holding the financial 
situations within their borders will redound almost 
as much to the benefit of the United States as to the 
countries directly concerned. This fact, it is claimed, 
will show itself in increasing orders for American 
products, accompanied by the cash or certified credit 
to cover. 


Railroads to Profit Through Heavy Exports 


Business men and members of Congress, return- 
ing to Washington from the agtficultural states of 
the West, report financial affairs and business con- 
ditions in those sections of the very best. The im- 
mense reserves of grain are expected to supply the 
export trade for months ahead, and continue to 
bring to the producers millions of dollars monthly 
in cash. 

These movements of farm products will go far to 
keep the railways well up in freights to the sea- 
coasts, and the millions of additional tonnage that 
is moving from practically every large industrial 
center cannot fail, it is pointed out, to increase sub- 
stantially the revenues of the carriers even at exist- 
ing rates. 

There is now little doubt entertained that the 
forthcoming decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of advances to all east- 
ern lines will be favorable to the railroads. The 
understanding in Washington is that the commis- 
sion will grant a much larger measure of relief than 
given in the first decision. 


After Income Tax Dodgers 


The Secretary of the Treasury proposes twe 
amendments to the income tax law in order to prop- 
erly enforce that statute, and collect all the revenue 
that should be brought into the National Treasury 
through means of this special excise tax. 

One amendment would require income tax returns 
from all persons with gross incomes of $3,000. By 
this change the Government would pass on the de- 
ductions and determine what amount of net income 
is taxable. The other change recommended by Sec- 
retary McAdoo would authorize collectors to assess 
all persons suspected of coming within the purview 
of the law, but who have not made a return. 

The Census Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce will soon have ready for distribution the 1914 
edition of the Statistical Atlas of the United States. 
This publication covers the subjects of population, 
agriculture, manufactures, mines and quarries, cot- 
ton, financial statistics of cities, vital statistics, and 
other associated matters. It may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


RicHARD D. Sims, manufacturers’ distributor, 2934 
Gilbert avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, was a visitor at the 
offices of HARDWARE AGE this week. Mr. Sims desires to 
add some new hardware and toy accounts. 


A MEETING OF THE WHEELING AD CLUB was recently 
held at which H. F. Gordon, advertising manager of 
‘the Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
was elected president of the organization for the com- 
ing year. 


Commends Hardware Age 
Editorial 


HoT SPRINGS, ARK., Dec. 9, 1914. 
HARDWARE AGE, 
Gentlemen: 

When I see a good article in your journal, I read 
it and appreciate it, and should give some kind of 
an expression to you that you may know that your 
efforts are appreciated. In your editorial com- 
ments in issue of Dec. 3, subject, “The Value of 
Fire Insurance,” is the best and the most concise 
information that I have ever read, the greater part 
of which I have actually experienced, although I 
am not guilty of all the shortcomings in that line, 
but am in part. The man who needs this advice the 
most is the man who has never had a fire, and the 
chances are he is the man who will suffer if he 
ever does have one, and the reason he will suffer 
is because he has not read this article of yours. 
Probably if I had never had a fire I could not see 
so much good in your editorial. This should be 
reproduced in your journal, and I hope you will 
do it. Yours truly, 

HAMP WILLIAMS. 


November Exports Greater Than 


Imports 


IGURES of the Department of Commerce fore- 

cast a marked increase in the excess of exports 
over imports for November last. A preliminary 
table of international trade transactions for four 
weeks of November (22 working days), based on 
12 principal customs districts, show a favorable 
balance on shipments of merchandise of $63,188,- 
000, which for the entire month and including all 
districts will, it is estimated, amount to at least 
$70,000,000 in our favor. 

The improvement in international trade relations 
is apparent from a scrutiny of the foreign trade 
figures since August 1. For instance, for August 
there was an excess of imports of $18,061,951 
against the United States. In September this 
changed to a favorable balance of exports over im- 
ports to $16,984,523, and in October the excess of 
exports was $57,305,074. Judging by reports of or- 
ders now placed here and constantly increasing and 
knowing the necessities of the great numbers en- 
gaged in war abroad the favorable trade balances 
should increase greatly in subsequent months, at 
least as long as war lasts. 


Meeting of Westinghouse Agent- 
Jobbers 


[HE midwinter meeting of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company agent-jobbers was 
held at French Lick Spring, Ind., December 3, 4 
and 5. Matters of mutual interest were discussed - 
and the following officers elected: N. G. Harvey, 
president, Chicago, Ill.; 8S. L. Nicholson, vice- 
president, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Max McGraw, secretary, 
Sioux City, Ia.; H. T. Pritchard, assistant secretary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and J. E. McClernon, treasurer, 
New York city. 

The object of the association is to promote close 
relations between the manufacturer and the agent- 
jobbers, with a view toward providing more 
efficient avenues for distribution of electric appli- 
ances, and to popularize the use of electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies to the end that the purchase of 
such articles may be made easy and convenient for 
the ultimate user. 























PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


A Store Paper That Carries a Real Message—Christmas Ads—Well- 
handled General Ad 


It Makes the Reader Work 


No. 1 (6% in. x 10% in.). We might just as well 
give vent to our feelings and say a few things about 
this ad sent us by Fox, Mt. Vernon, Ia. Our job of 
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| Christmas Shopping 


Please call and see our Christmas goods be- 
fore going away after goods. We have plenty to supply all. 





















First of all we have Dolls from lc to 
@ jointed shoulder, elbow, wrist, hip and 
jointed knee, sleepy eyes for $1.50; 
taiking dolls 39e, ali dressed. A big line 
of Iron Toys tochoose from. We never 
hada larger or better line of China. 
Aimost everything in Glassware — we 
have large Cut Bowls, Sugar and Cream- 
ers, Cut Glasses, Sherberts, Cut Salt 
and Peppers, Berry Sets, Vacez and 
Candle Sticks, Blackboards, Sleds, Ve- 
locipedes, Brooms, Tubs, Washboards, 
Toy Sad Irons, a lot of Tin Toys, Marbles, 
Jack Stones, Baby Rattles, Drums, 
Cloth Stuffed Animals, Rubber Toys, a 
great line of Beads, Christmas Tree Or- 
naments, Tinsel, everything in Candles, 
Christmas Bells. Men’s, Women’s and 
Children’s Hosiery. Holiday Box Paper, 
Doll Heads, Fancy Celluloid Novelties, 
Purses, Bill Books, Coin Bags, Coin Pur- 
ses, Smoking Sets, Paper Weights, Nut 
Sets, Nut Cracks and Picks, Knives and 


Most everything in Hardware. Shirts, 
Collars, Four-in-hand Ties, Suspenders, 
Ear Muffs, Kid Gloves, Black Dog Skin 
Gloves, Working Gloves, Knit Gloves 
and Mittens, Men’s Belts, Men’s Warm 
Caps, Men’s and Women’s Handker- 
chieves, Notions of a!] kinds, Embroid- 
ery Hoops, Falling Shuttles, Darners, 
Thimbles, .Dog Collars, Pins, Needles, 
Safety Pins, Lamp Shades, al] kinds of 
Lamp Chimneys, Lamps, Shoe Laces, 
Arm Bands, Sock Supporters, a great 
line of 5¢ to $2.00 Mirrors, Curling Irons. 
Alcohol Stoves, Combs—Stee], Rubber, 
Horn, Fine Picket and Celluloid; Men’s 
Oiled Clothing. Blanket Lined Pants, 
Sweaters and Sweater Coats for the 
smallest child to the largest man at say- 
‘ing prices, a great line of Stationery, 
almost everything. Pencils, oh John, 
the Pencils, Pens, Erasers, thousands 
of Tablets at all kinds of prices, Post 
Card Albums, 15000 Christmas Post 
Cards at all prices. Kum in and C them. 
Christmas Seals, a great line of Booklets 
—can’t tell U all about this “Big Store.” 

















Forks, Perfumers, Sponges, Chamois 
Skins, a big line of Soaps, Christmas 
Tags, a great many Sewing Baskets, 
Waste Baskets, Alarm Clocks, Specta- 
cles, big line of Jardeniers, Fern Dishes, 
Step Ladders. Brushes—Hair, Shaving, 
Bath, Nail, Tooth, Blacking, Scrub, 






All shades of Crepe Paper. Toilet Sun- 
dries, Talcum Powder. all kinds of Shoe 
Blacking, Polishes and Polishing Mops. 





An immense stock of Groceries. 






Stove, Duster, Chimney, Clothes, Daub- —. oes pase. Wee .eatye Sane 
ers, Paint, Floor and Dust. Forgot eet atte o oe ying 28¢ for 
name of 13 kinds. Tinware — almost Eggs, 26c for ~ tow dg ue Granalated 





| everything. Granlfe—Blue, White and 
Gray; almost an entire line. Nickel 
Plated Ware. a big line.. We have a 
great many eaans 8 n Aluminum Ware. 
No better cutlery made at a price. 


Fox’s “The Big Store” 


43 cwt., Jersey Cream Flour 
$1.43, Salted Pea Peanuts l0e per pound. 
From this on, Christmas will be IT in 
“The Big Store.”” U-R invited to call 
and C us. 


































No. 1.—It is too formidable in look 


critic will be made a little easier by recollection of 
the good things we have been saying about Fox of 
late. But Fox fell down here: this ad is really a 
horrible example. So much for the preliminaries. 
The brass tacks of the situation are just this: 
mighty few persons will read an ad arranged as this 
one. It is too formidable in look. And being a 
Christmas ad, the layout fault is intensified. For 
people are accustomed to seeing Xmas ads itemized, 
“for Father,” “for Mother,” etc., or at least so 
broken up as to divide the ad into separate item 
groups. People will read columns of matter, even 
of unusual length, provided the thought is continu- 
ous, but when you ask them to be an item spacer and 
automatic paragrapher they balk at the job: they 
won’t space and separate for you if they know it. 
We have read this ad twice and offhand we can’t re- 
member more than two or three of its items. It 
is a terrific jumble and ought to be separated in 
about a dozen places. You can’t spill out a com- 
plete list of your stock, one item after another, and 
expect people to be impressed or helped to gift selec- 
tion: you must present the stock to them in groups. 
They can remember groups. And it is well to offer 
a gift suggestion thought with each group. Tell 
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them why father will like this, how brother will 
fancy that, how the youngsters will rave over these, 
and so on through the gamut of gift suggestions. 
Sock supporters, curling irons and alcohol stoves in 
the same breath are a bit confusing to the seeker of 
Xmas suggestions. And talcum powder and polish- 
ing mops are incongruous, to say the least. 


Straight from the Shoulder 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 10 in.).. The Gamble Hardware 
and Furniture News from Wetumpka, Alabama, has 
just come to our desk and we make haste to show 
you one of its live pages (as a matter of fact, we fail 
to find a “dead” page). The Gamble company is 
making its store paper worthy of the name. It 
carries a message far too personal to be effective in 
an ad or ordinary circular. The article, “Helping 
the South,” which appears on the page shown should 
be reprinted and sent to every Southern retail hard- 
ware dealer. It is a smashing blow for the catalog 
house, an eye-opener for the local citizen and a gen- 
uine contribution to the problem of easing the pres- 
ent business situation in the South. Such articles 
as this one make the Gamble paper a factor in its 
business. Too many store papers fail in the edi- 
torial end: a store paper is a most effective medium 
for discussion of facts vitally concerning the busi- 
ness of the house it represents. The more these are 
discussed, the more closely the paper is read and the 
better it serves its purpose as an advertising 
medium for the store. Just a few ads and a little 
store news do not make a real store paper. The 
paper, to be a powerful selling force, should talk of 
store policy, of conditions affecting trade, of cata- 
log competitions: in short, it should be a retail 
traveling salesman and business promoter. This 
issue of the Gamble paper contains further com- 
ment on the cotton situation and a fairly long and 
well written article on the store guarantee. Ads 
are sandwiched in between the reading columns and 
the four inside pages are devoted to an exceptional 
sale. 


The Opening Talk Tells the Story 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 10% in.). The opening talk of 
this ad, sent us by the Weaver Hardware Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., points a moral. And that is, don’t 
let your ads grow limited in their appeal. An ad 
of this type calls for a great deal of judgment in 
make-up. Unlike his fellow-dealer in the country 
districts, the city hardware man cannot devote 
large space for single presentations. Rates are high 
and his space is limited. His job is to show each 
day a combination of articles that will interest the 
greatest number of people. In this respect, we be- 
lieve the Weaver ads strike an unusually high aver- 
age. A giance over this ad will confirm the opening 
talk idea. The appeal is about as diversified as 
could be wished for. There is no set rule for so 
making up an ad: it is obviously a matter of judg- 
ment, but offhand we would say show an article that 
borders on the luxury, one that is a bare necessity, 
one that is a convenience, one that adds to the home 
beauty and comfort, one that appeals to the man of 
the house, etc. This is just a rough idea for form- 
ulating a basis of selection. The illustrations in 
this ad are well placed and the text matter is de- 
scriptive and complete with prices. 
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ble. Glance over this one to see if it 





No.1 touches your interests anywhere. 
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HELPING THE SOUTH.. | *hicb bas been: to’ dissatisty our; merchants and their employes? 
SIXTH—Has it ever occurred to 


Every one knows the effect of the 
European War.upon the business 
sondituions of this country, It is also 

@ well known fact that the South} 
is suffering yastly more than. any 
other section of the United. States. 
The West has made big crops and the 
western farmer is selling wheat at 
anusually high prices, He is not 
feeling the evil effects of the war on 
the other hand he is being made 
richer by the advance-in prices of 
his crop, caused by the war. 

The same cause which enriches 
the Western farmer this year, im- 
pouverishes the Southern farmer, and 
bis principal crop, cotton, ig selling 
far Delow the cost of production, The 
Southern merchant js hit just as hard 
as the farmor 2n1 i arg: ting hard. | 
er. His customers do not want to 
sell cotton: at the low price it -is 
now commanding and they therefore 
cannot pay him, Bue! uess is rotten 
and collections are worec; and he 
finds that he has to cut cxpenses fn 
every way possible and lie aveke al 
night trying to figure ou! some way 
to mest hid own obligations prompt- 
ly and take care of bis good repu- 
taiion ‘or paying that he has always 
been so jealous of: He is continu- 
ally between two fires; he dvesn’t 
want to compel his customers to 
sacrifice their cotton én one hand 
and he is determined to take care 
of his own indebtedness on the other 

The great question confrenting 
the South to-day is-a question of re 
lief frow this copdition, There has 
been any number of schemes pro- 
posed to help take care of the cot- 
ton situation but it seems that all, 
bave ‘Died a borning~’ it is up to 
the South to take care of hersel! 
and {it would have been better if 
none of these various schemes had 
been proposed; ‘the only result . 


No. 2—The Gamble Company is making its store paper worthy of 


farmers by having them continually 
expecting relief which always fail- 
ed to come. While the diulness of the 
cotton market has hurt the South 
-considerably. there are other causes, 
such. as, for instance, our Southern 
people sending their money away ta 
the East and Central West for goods 
which could -be bought from the Sou- 
thern mérchant and manufactured 
by our Southern industries as well 
_ Therefore your careful considera- 
tion of the following questions- is 
earnestly solicited: 

‘FIRST—Has it ever. ovcurred -.to 
you what a vust amount of money 
the Southern farmers send away to 
the Wetsern Catalogue houses every 
year never ‘to return? 

' SECOND—Has it ever occurred to 


vou frat fist ce g0pd.20d even bet.| 


ter articles ca nbe bought from your 
home merchant at as low delivered 
prices, as from the fore/gn merchant 
or manufacturer? 

~ THIRD—Has it ever occurred to 
zou that if. every dollar sent away 
far goods of questionable quality! 
and worth, should be spent -with 
home. merchants that, right © now, 
even under such unfavorable circum- 
stances, they would be in much bet- 
ter position’ to grant favors to cus- 
tomers, many of whom will need 
them badly next Spring? 

FOURTH—Has ft ever.‘ pccurred 
to you that the money yo: spend 
with your home merchants pay tax- 
es in your own State and County, 
helps build and, support your schools 
and churches, helps to build and 
maintain your ‘good roads and there- 
by contributes to your own con- 


venience and comfort and increases | . 


the value of your preperty? - 
FIFTH—Has: it ever occurred to 


von that some of, this same money }.- 


vism comes back to you through the 





ifsale of your produce tu these same 


the name 


Human Interest in the Text 


in.). In this ad, Murrays has 
injected an element of human interest that makes 


No. 4 (2 cols, x 5 


the reading a real pleasure. 


a pound? 


South 


you that every $50.00 spent at home 
helps the South just ag much as 
buying @ bale of cotton at 10 cents 


CONCLUSION—As Southern mer- 
chants, your home merchants help 
the South, and you can help the 
South test by buying their goods, 
Give them an opportunity and they 
will help you, you will help them, 
and we will all together help the 














rope. 


. 


minds back home? 


struggle. 


phere that chokes 


depressioa. 


to the contrary, 





In some ways the text 





Did you ever watch a man buy an Axe. 


See _him run his fiugers al the blade 
Meadiode tana a ford the 


HAMMERS 


OUR PRICE IS 5/6 
They’re worth more 








'. Watch <him balance it till 
centre of gravity, then 


When he picks a~‘‘Plumb”’ from the 
stand and sees the brand, notice the smile 
of satisfaction overspreading his face. 


tet the aD 





expert with 





Plum. 
—eoees 
The Axe that is nsed at Ch 
testa is sold by oping Con 


MURRAYS LTD., Parramatta 


HARDWARE 4&2 GENERAL MERCHANTS 
‘THE HOUSEHOLDERS HOME OF QUALITY, AND THE POULTRY 
SUPPLY HOUSE FOR THE DISTRICT, 


gWhere Over a Million Different Articles from the World’s Makers are Stored 


He knows what’s what, and so does the 
the hammer or hatchet, 


If he buys a “Plumb” tool he gets a 








No. 4—The ad will induce people to come in the store 


“THINK AMERICA FIRST.” 


i need 


- Ever since the black day in July chanic wou 
when Austria struck the first blow, 
the minds of the rwst Americans 
have been across the water Men 
have neglected farm, store and shop 
to follow with breathiess interest the $4.60 
{ shifting fortunes of the war in Eu- $5.26 


Isn’t it: about time for the bust- 
‘ness men of America to bring their changed by a finger touch, “i 
of ingenuity. 


Let us sympathize from the bot- 
tom .of our hearts with.our friends, 
and brothers in Europe who are’ 
grappling with each other in a death 


’ But let us not forget.the duty we 
owe to our country and to ourselves. 
Brooding over the troubles of Eu- 
rope’s unhappy combatants will do 
them no good and‘can not fail te * at $8.00 and 85.00 respec- 
provide the sort of mental atmos- tively. ae, 2 


leads toward industrial and financial. 
There is every reason why Amert- 
ica should be highly prosperous this 


season, and not one single reason 


Providence has blessed us with 
(Continued om page three) 


Bise 26% x19%x8% inches. 


Handy 
A well-made cabinet, fitted with | Blades of best English crucible 
selected a — = a me- 


Oth ratyee #8 git 
er ,00, 1.00, $25.00, 








—— —-= & 





“Yankee” Breast Drill 


Adjustable to an y conditions; 
speeds, plain drill, left or wright 
hand double ratchet. Geara lock 








marvel 





$10.00 : 

STYLE NO. 3° 
A comprehensive outfit 
composed entirely of..“Uni-. 
versal” fixtures—the. only 
cea'e we sell and which com- 

bine quality and 

with ‘ 
We have two other outfits 








endeavor and 























oon FF Vain Street East 


No. 3—Don’t let. your ads grow limited 
in their appeal 


as it stands is better than a detailed description of 
the axe. The suggestion of quality, pure and simple, 
is driven home more forcibly than would have been 
the case had dry description been made use of alone. 
The ad will induce people to come in the store, that 
is certain. Sent to us by Murrays, Ltd., Parra- 
matta, Australia. 


A Warning 


HARDWARE AGE. 
Gentlemen: 

For a period of some two years an impostor rep- 
resenting himself to be identified with this house, 
sometimes under the name of Mr. Belcher and 
sometimes under the name of Mr. Loomis, has been 
obtaining loans from various manufacturers with 
whom we do business. 

He shows some familiarity with our stock, etc., 
but we have not been able to get any description as 
yet which serves to identify him. 

We desire to warn the public that any man rep- 
resenting himself as being connected with this 
house under either name is an impostor. There 
is no one connected with this house now by the 
name of Loomis, and Mr. Leander C. Belcher, while 
still treasurer of the corporation, is a man in ex- 
cess of 70 years of age, and has not been engaged in 
active business for some years. 

Very truly yours, 
BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE COMPANY. 


—_ ceieeteeieteenietneees en 























Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





Two of the leading local hardware jobbing 
houses in Pittsburgh report that trade for 
the first half of December showed an in- 
crease over the same period in November. 
There has been a considerable increase in 
the demand from retailers for holiday goods 
sold by hardware stores. Retail hardware 
dealers are placing slightly larger orders on 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


general lines, and the volume of business in 
retail hardware at present is as heavy as it 
was at this time last year. 

There are some heavy inquiries for blast 
furnace coke for the first half of 1915, and 
the scrap market of Pittsburgh which has 
lain dormant for some time, is again show- 
ing signs of life. 

















PITTSBURGH 








Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 15, 1914. 


1 forego nothing of special interest has developed in 
the past week in the steel and allied trades, the sit- 
uation from the standpoint of inquiry and actual orders 
being placed with the mills is a good deal better to-day 
than it was on November 15, a month ago. Several 
weeks ago, when the Carnegie Steel Company and other 
large steel interests announced that they would accept 
contracts for steel bars, plates and shapes on the basis 
of 1.10c. for delivery in first quarter of 1915, it was ex- 
pected that the trade would respond actively in the 
placing of new business. This has been realized to 
some extent only, but not to the extent that was ex- 
pected. December is always a dull buying month, as 
consumers are more concerned in closing up the year’s 
business and taking inventory than in making new con- 
tracts. This may partly explain why the response to 
the 1.10c. price for first quarter of 1915 delivery has 
not been more liberal. Another feature that has worked 
against the placing of heavy contracts for first quarter 
is the fact that most sellers of plates, shapes and bars 
will, for very desirable orders, accept the price of 1.05c. 
at mill when specifications accompany the order and 
prompt shipments are to be made. This might induce 
some in the trade to simply buy as needs require and 
decline to contract. However, actual bookings by the 
mills.in December are going to show a large increase 
over November. This is the month when tin plate con- 
sumers usually place their contracts for their entire 
needs for the next year, and it is believed a heavy busi- 
ness in tin plate will be closed up this month. The fin- 
ishing mills are still working on a 35 to 40 per cent. 
basis, but it is hoped early in the new year that the rate 
will be nearer 50 per cent. 

Following the heavy sales of pig iron, which some in 
the trade put at 300,000 tons or over, inquiry has 
quieted down, while prices remain fairly firm but low. 
In the Birmingham, Ala., district, No. 2 foundry can 
be had at $9.75, Birmingham, for first half of 1915 de- 
livery, while on a recent purchase $9.50 was made for 
first quarter. The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, 
of Pittsburgh, one of the largest consumers of foundry 
iron in this district, has bought a total of 24,000 tons. 
Of this, 8,000 tons was Southern foundry for its works 
at Louisville, Ky., and 16,000 tons was Northern foun- 
dry equally divided for shipment between its works in 
Allegheny, Pa., and New Brighton, Pa. The American 
Steel Foundries, which about three weeks ago bought 
15,000 tons of basic iron for its steel casting plants 
at Sharon, Pa., and Alliance, Ohio, has again entered 
the market and bought 7,500 tons of ‘basic iron for 
Sharon, Pa., from a Sharpsville, Pa., furnace interest 
at $12.50 at furnace. It is believed these heavy sales 
will have a steadying effect on prices, and while no 
higher figures are looked for in the near future, it is 
confidently believed that bottom of prices has been 
reached and that the next turn will be upward. 

As showing the extreme depression in the steel trade, 
some blast furnace figures recently printed give a very 
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clear insight into this. In November, the entire output 
of pig iron in the United States was 1,518,316 gross 
tons, or 50,611 tons per day. There were only 147 blast 
furnaces active on December 1, and at the present time 
the United States is producing pig iron at the rate of 
only 17,700,000 tons per year, the lowest rate of output 
reached since September, 1908. In 1912 there was pro- 
duced in the United States nearly 30,000,000 tons of 
pig iron and in 1913, the actual output was 30,966,301 
tons. In other words, the United States is making to- 
day only a little more than half the amount of pig iron 
made last year. It is believed, however, that the low 
mark in output has been reached, and that probably 
early in 1915 there will be a slight increase in produc- 
tion. 

Some long belated rail orders are coming out, the 
Santa Fé Railroad having recently placed 67,000 tons, 
of which 13,000 tons is to be rolled by the Tilinois Steel 
Company at South Chicago, and 54,000 tens by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company at Pueble, Col. Some 
heavy inquiries for rails are coming from abroad, 
Queensland is asking for 20,000 tens, Denmark for 20,- 
000 tons and Greece for 5,000 . There are also con- 
tinued active export inquiries im the market for barb 
wire, wire rods and other products. Two local makers 
of barb wire are shipping more than 50 per cent. of 
their output abroad. It is not ed there will be 
much change in the general situation until after Jan- 
uary 1, as the last two weeks im De will be given 
over largely by manufacturing ¢onecerns to closing up 
the year’s business, taking inventory and getting ready 
for the new year. 

There are some heavy inquiries in the market for 
blast furnace coke, for the first half of 1915, and the 
scrap market at Pittsburgh, which has lain dormant for 
some time, is again showing signs of life and prices 
on heavy steel scrap, borings and turnings and bundled 
sheet scrap are slightly better. 

Two of the leading local hardware jobbing houses in 
this city report that trade in the first half of Decem- 
ber showed an increase over the same period in Novem- 
ber. There has been a considerable increase in demand 
from retailers for holiday goods sold by hardware stores, 
and while the holiday trade this year will not be as 
heavy as in 1913, it will be larger than expected. Re- 
tail hardware dealers are placing slightly larger orders, 
especially on some lines of goods on which they believe 
low prices have been reached, and the volume of busi- 
ness in retail hardware at present is as heavy as it was 
at this time last year. For months there has been no 
incentive on the part of retail dealers or jobbers to an- 
ticipate needs, but buying has been largely of a hand- 
to-mouth nature. With the generally better feeling 
that now prevails, it is believed that when the traveling 
men start out on the road again soon after January 1, 
the volume of trade in hardware will show a consider- 
able increase. 

The money situation is quickly getting in good shape, 
and more money is going out from the banks on busi- 
ness projects than at any time since the European war 
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started. Interest rates have decreased, and money is 
being loaned on desirable collateral as low as 5 per cent. 
Collections are not yet satisfactory by any means, but 
from some places, notably the farming sections, are re- 
ported considerably better. A 


WrrE NalILs.—This is the dull season of the year in 
the wire nail trade, and as a result the new demand is 
quiet and only for small lots to meet current needs. 
Very soon in 1915 it is expected that jobbers will com- 
mence to place contracts for spring delivery, and a 
considerable revival in demand is expected. There is 
still some inquiry for wire nails from’ abroad, mostly 
from England, on which very close to domestic prices 
are obtained. Prices on wire products are not very 
strong, and we quote wire nails at $1.50 to $1.55 base 
per keg in carload lots. : 

We quote wire nails as follows: In carload lots to jobbers, 
$1.50 to $1.55, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of de- 


livery. Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices 
for small lots from store. 


CuT Naits.—It develops that the report that the 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, had taken an 
order for 14,000 kegs of cut nails for shipment to Eng- 
land is incorrect. This concern did receive an order 
for a carload of cut nails from a New York house for 
shipment abroad, and possibly larger business may 
result in the near future. The domestic demand for 
cut nails is dull, and only in small lots to meet current 
needs. Prices are only fairly strong, and are slightly 
lower in sympathy with wire nails. 

We quote nails at $1.55 to $1.60 per keg in carload and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—Export business in barb wire continues 
heavy and two local makers are sending shipments 
abroad right along. One authority in the trade states 
that over 100,000 tons of barb wire have been sold for 
export shipment since the European war started, but 
this amount is possibly slightly high. The domestic 
demand is only fair, and is mostly for small lots to 
meet current needs. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers, $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.00 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight added to 
point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual advances for 
small lots from stock. 

FENCE WIRE.—Contracts are now being placed for 
fence wire for spring delivery on which the mills will 
start to make shipment about February 1. Makers re- 
port that demand for fence wire for manufacturing pur- 
poses is quite active and shipments by the mills are 
heavier than for some time. Prices are fairly strong. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 


to jobbers, $1.35 to $1.40 base; galvanized, $1.80, with the 
usual advances charged to jobbers for smal] lots from store. 


IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Some large consumers of 
steel bars, who have not covered their needs for first 
quarter and first half of 1915, are actively negotiating 
with the mills and it is probable some heavy contracts 
will be placed during this month. As a wulemakers of 
steel bars are trying to hold the market at 1.10c. for 
delivery in first quarter and 1.15c. fer second quarter. 
For prompt shipment on very desirable orders for steel 
bars, 1.05c. could probably be done. The new demand 
for iron bars is quiet and only for small lots. Prices 
continue low and in the Chicago district common iron 
bars, rolled from scrap, have sold at less than Ic. base. 
In the local market mills are quoting about 1.15c. in car- 


load lots. 


We quote steel bars at 1.10c. for delivery through (first 
quarter of 1915, but on desirable orders for prompt shipment 
1.05c. could be done. For delivery in second quarter of 1915, 
the mills are quoting 1.15c. to 1.20c. at mill. We quote com- 
mon iron bars at 1.15c. to 1.20c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts, Botts AND RiveTs.—Consumers of nuts and 
bolts are now negotiating with the makers for their 
requirements for first half of 1915, and it is probable 
that during this month a good deal of business will be 
placed for that delivery. Stocks held by some of the 
makers are heavy and lew prices are being made on 
orders for quick shipment. Makers report the new de- 
mand for boiler and structural rivets as dull and mostly 


for small lots. 


We quote structural rivets at 1.40c. and boiler rivets at 
1.50c. in carload lots, small lots taking an advance of about 
le. Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in lots of 300 
Ib. oF over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius of maker’s 
works. 


Coach and lag ScrewS.........ccccees 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads............ 80% 
Small carriage bolts, rolled threads. ...80 and 5% off 
Ee Gene WE be canseaccaaeweuees 75 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 80 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads. ..80 and 10% off 
Large machine bolts ................ 75 and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small.......... 80% o 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large....75 and 5% off 
Square h.p. nuts, blank and tapped...... 6.30 off list 
Pe UE is cabs de dcveeabcthe dkanial 7.20 off list 


C.P.C. and r. sq. nuts, blank and tapped $6.00 off list 


Hexagon nuts, 54 and larger.......... 7.20 off listt 
Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in....... $7.80 off list 
CL. eee NN a ao ck icc waccesect 5.50 off list 
C.P. plain hexagon nuts................$5.90 off list 


Semi-fin. hex. nuts, a in. or under. .85,10 & 10% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, in. and larger....85 &5% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter. .80, 10 &5% off 
Rivets, tin plated, packages........ 80,10 and 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages. ..80, 10 and 5% off 
Standard cap SCreWS ...........; 70,10 and 10% off 
Standard set-screws .........eeee:. 75,10 and 10% off 


SHEETS.—There is a fair amount of new demand in 
sheets, while specifications against contracts are re- 
ported as coming in a little better than for some time. 
The market on galvanized sheets is slightly weaker, and 
desirable orders are being placed as low as 2.80c., 
maker’s mill. The general market on No. 28 black 
sheets is 1.85c. and on No. 28 galvanized, 2.80c. to 2.85c., 
f.o.b. maker’s mill. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usu«l advance for small lots 
from store, as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days 
net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from date 


of invoice: 
Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 
Se a ee a nk ss cance bo haeanaee ab 1.25 to 1.30 
Dee Ge bs aoc b bans a> abbas veeewdan 1.30 to 1.35 
A A Elan ce JG e v4 eUabe 0b eee 1.35 to 1.40 
FOOM, 2S GUE BG, co cee cece rdstiweacccceoe 1.45 to 1.50 
Pee Ne kc kd wks bah det We etbar 1.55 to 1.60 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per Ib. 
es ee EE Beh kb cc cécdicwhonkitesaeeibasenwe 1.50 
DR: hh a et he Bob bd ood Oke dd Nedadke skeen 1.50 
pe FO OD rrr eee rere. er ee re ee 1.55 
RE © CNS Sho Bes 06 0 te awed co cebees 686 wbe 1.60 
I ee i os atlas phe ebde bad beeda 1.65 
ss an es a eee ewe ae hee ee naka eae 1.70 
De ee OE IE bo cb vocees reese be vewese ese ert 1.75 
Db Se Wes 56% 68's éiv SONS KEREST CERT ERES CER RR 1.80 
 ecad cies & ctimine a We CA be tacanedtiacewukeaa 1.85 
nt ee a Wa Me + cad 6 be. ce band wabvbedacdbawet uae 1.90 
Dk. Oe ok «das Gannett) 6abe Ue dbedbetsnetaneweae 2.00 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
ents per lb 
ee SO Se eng d's céiadtn bh ce besa wae 1.80 to 1.85 
RS re eet re rer ener 1.90 to 1.95 
ek, Sr ee A eae eata beeweee tube 1.90 to 1.95 
ES reer eae 2.05 to 2.10 
na 2 oh ee bb ooh. 6b0d sé acekehe 2.20 to 2.25 
OS Sl ere yer re or ee 2.35 to 2.40 
gf OF ae eee eee 2.50 to 2.55 
PCTS Ge. a op ieen UES eh ee bind h ot eee ae 2.65 to 2.70 
- Ss pre e hero ee eee 2.80 to 2.85 
Ps be eee deeh 604 dedbe ane Seemann 2.95 to 3.00 
WK a's al ivtewt ide nd bia tes & ddb bewke 3.10 to 3.15 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib 


Painting: 29 25 to 28 19 to 24 12to18 
esnlar. CP GEE o's ce ek wees 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, regular ......... «ee. 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, 21, 3 and 5 in. corru- 
Tdhé a ie deine & ine wee 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 ita 
to 1% in. corrugated... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 
We GEORGE 2 vdécescecdas 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 
without cleats .......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
Siem we. CriMped ...ccccce 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ...... .... 0.25 0.25 
nt GME csseceveben ce6e 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 
Dt. spbmessebhane #008 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 
caps and cleats ...... . 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and co 
WM oc adcctacts sede 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 
(plain or corrugated)... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


STANDARD PiIPeE.—Two of the local pipe mills report 
that actual orders for tubular goods entered in the first 
two weeks of December were larger than in the same 
period last month. Nothing more has been heard about 
the reported order for 6,000 to 8,000 miles of 8-in. line 
pipe to carry oil from the Oklahoma fields to Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, but the belief is strong that this line will 
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be placed in the near future. It is expected that early 
in 1915 the demand for wrought iron and steel pipe, 
and also for boiler tubes, will be. much better. It is 
stated that discounts on both iron and steel pipe are 
being firmly held. 

WrouGHT Pirpe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from November 2, 1914, ane iron pipe 
from June 2, 1913, all full weight: 














Butt Weld 
teel 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv 
» % and %... 74 531 ONG B.vccsecc 66 47 
i eines aoe ae 6 78 ee Stee iokdoig-so bes eo 65 46 
Dia cucews 81 Se ra rs ere 69 56 
Oe Debesow ssc 72 61 
Lap Weld 
DB nekwhawekcwues 78 69 a Kbdebweasens 56 45 
Dee Ue Bsecsvves 80 71 EPR Ae 67 56 
SO Beicthicdaes 77 . Be Baer oe 68 58 
Oe ie BG. oct es 63%... 2 SS Sa eee 70 61 
(uevuOubecewes 4 Os Wok bcce ce Ue 61 
3 See 68 55 
Reamed and Drified 

: to 3, butt..... 79 70 1 to rial butt. 70 59 
io cae ha 76 67 ie en. sevdecens 59 
x Z ge 78 69 1%, in Fa dle wébwe 54 43 
1y% . a6 rer are en 65 54 
iy kitties 6 66 56 
2 4 4, lap.. 68 59 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain eine 
» 4 and %... 69 58 ar or ere 63 52 
PPO TESS TOGA S a 74 67 Baht nae ec oui os Oe 60 
et 78 71 & O- ReMs és ccc 71 62 
Das oncmeass 79 72 EG Bis éawsce 72 63 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Nidh Cite kan ehh e 75 661 ar 59 
SS ae. 77 68 Area Ae areas 66 58 
Sun GP Gecesvves 76 67 > BB YL eS oo 70 61 
Mk as ids 6% % 9 58 Cee: OO: Beech wens 69 60 
£ 3 Sees as 64 53  - Sa ee 63 53 
DO Be wecdeten 58 47 








ceccerccacoce 64 57 
to 1 ? errr rt 67 60 
to 2%........ 69 62 





oats eeseceees 58 evonccescceses BS 49 
BY tO 4... cece 67 60 Bae. OO Se ceacues 60 54 
4% to 6........ 66 59 4% tO 6. cccsvee 59 53 
© WO Binrccesccce 59 48 W OO Bide Kivinwes 52 42 
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To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 and 2% per 
cent. is allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (h igher price) than the above 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILER TUBES.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, on steel, and from January 2, 
1914, on iron, are as follows: 


Lap _ Steel Standard Charcoal ee 





. fs 2 aera 62 | 1 i ate aes hts gl a acintes Sit 

an ti buees eese bade 0846's 59 1 SE ails oo kobe eee 49 
ae 3, | Saree 65 OI UE ae ois Se ae eae ee 45 
FS. | reer rar 70 4s, FF ere 54 
3% and 4% in.......... 72 *  & ) Oy APRS Sere 57 
Be: WP llc.kic kad 6 6 ob e'dc 65 | 3% and 4% in.......... 60 
= b £ Veen rawr 62 5 an iss cebsdetines 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
hig her prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2 > 8 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River: lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River, must sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5, 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers. 


TIN PLATE.—Large makers of tin plate report that 
some good sized contracts for delivery in first half of 
1915 have been made at the new price of $3.20 per base 
box for 14 x 20 bright plate. In all cases the mills are 
refraining as much as possible from selling tin plate in 
the last half of 1915, except at a higher price. While 
sheet bars are lower at this time than they were a year 
ago, there is no assurance that they will not be higher 
early in 1915, if there should be a revival in the steel 
trade. Pig tin is now selling at about 33c. to 34c., with 
indications of it being higher in the near future. Opera- 
tions among the tin plate mills are quieting down a 
good deal, as contracts for 1914 delivery have been 
pretty well cleaned up. There is still some demand for 
prompt shipment from meat packers who are receiving 
export orders for canned meats from the countries en- 
gaged in the European war. 





We quote 100-Ib. coke plates at $3.25 per base box, de- 
pending on the order. 

We quote i00-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., December 14, 1914. 


LS bapenr pee purchasing now occupies the foreground 
and consequently little attention is being paid to 
purchasing by hardware dealers. 

An unusual number of orders are being received, but 
they are generally for very small quantities where im- 
mediate shipment is desired. 

With stock taking at hand no change from these con- 
ditions is to be expected and if any occurs it will proba- 
bly be a further decrease in orders rather than an in- 
crease. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers express themselves 
very optimistically regarding business prospects for the 
first quarter of the new year. Inventories will reveal 
many gaps in stocks which must be filled immediately 
and stocks generally will be found to be considerably 
below the average carried. These conditions are almost 
certain to develop a buying movement and with the 
gradual improvement which is apparent this movement 
promises to he maintained to a satisfactory extent. 

Weather conditions have not been favorable so far for 
the sale of winter merchandise though the drop in tem- 
perature during the past week has been of some assist- 
ance. 

WrirE NAILs.—Very satisfactory conditions are re- 
ported by the leading interest in this product. New 
inquiries are being received and a fair amount of busi- 
ness is being placed. Some railroad purchasing has 
been done during the last week though the tonnage thus 
obtained is comparatively small. We quote wire nails, 
f.o.b Chicago, as follows: 


CartoaGs tO JODDETS ~ ok ccc ccc weecccdes $1.739 base 
= Ne kg wb we 1.789 base 
Less than carloads to retailers.......... 1.889 base 


STAPLES.—We quote staples, f.o.b. Chicago, bright, 
same price as nails. Staples, galvanized, an advance 
of 40c. 


BaRB WIRE.—A fair demand for this product is re- 
ported. Open weather accounts for a longer selling 
season than is ordinarily enjoyed. Mixed car shipments 
form the principal volume. We quote barb wire, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, painted............. $1.739 base 
Carlouds to jobbers, galvanized......... 2.139 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted............ 1.729 base 
Carloads to retailers, galvanized........ 2.189 base 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


FENCE WIRE.—Dealers continue to place orders in 
fair quantities for spring deliveries and there is some 
movement of this product in small lots in mixed cars 
of other wire products. We quote fence wire, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.............. $1.939 
Carloads to retailers, annealed.............. 1.5%9 
Carloads to retailers, galvanized............ 1.989 
Carloads to jobbers, annealed................ 1.539 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


LINSEED OIL.—We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure 
old process oil: 


Se I 6a so kb Kee CR bia 6b 6.6 0 WE V WE 0 HC 8 44c, 


ES SS FRE IE ee es ee 45c. 
ee ee SU es bcc cd cb eases 60 0s Cscre 46c. 
5 or more barrels, boiled... ....cccccccccccece 47c. 
Teme thant 6 DALTON, FAW... cccccccccccccccecuss 48c. 


Less than § barrels, boiled........cccecccsesess 49c. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
NEW YORK, December 12, 1914. 


|S ggasi sacar in the broad sense is still light and in- 
active, even in holiday lines which at this period 
should be rushing. Yet the merchants who speed up as 
unfavorable conditions develop are getting trade which 
competitors abandon without trying. There is an 
abundance of reserve buying power which sensible, 
energetic methods reach. 

An experienced manufacturer of tools for working 
wood and metals says he had not received so many 
orders at his several factories last month as arrived in 
the early part of December, but in the aggregate these 
orders didn’t amount to much. Merchants for the time 
being seemed to be buying only what had already been 
sold and of pick-up character. The indications are 
that specifications are being held up and for general 
goods less export business has been coming in lately. 

In some instances orders for shipment abroad, es- 
pecially to South America, which have been held for 
shipping instructions since August 1, have been can- 
celled because of unsatisfactory financial conditions and 
the merchandise put back on the shelves. This class of 
trade was better in October than in November. Not 
much is coming in from Australia, South Africa or 
South America, and the latter business is especially 
slack. 

Some of the leading representatives of manufacturers 
are in receipt of fairly good business for spring de- 
livery in seasonable lines, despite the prevailing con- 
servatism, among which may be mentioned ice cream 
freezers, lawn mowers, steel goods or agricultural im- 
plements, screen wire, poultry netting, garden hose, 
shovels, spades and scoops and kindred goods. The 
point is made that in many staple lines there is no 
particular weakness in prices, which, on the whole, are 
well maintained. This indicates that there are no 
surplus overhanging stocks, and that manufacturers 
will not produce much more than is fairly certain can 
be disposed of at reasonable prices. In any event, hard- 
ware men are convinced that there will be considerable 
business in supplying the constant wants of consumers, 
although some factories are not operating at present 
beyond from a third to half capacity. 

Railroad earnings for November were 12.9 per cent. 
below November, 1913. Financial conditions are im- 
proving, and exchanges, including those dealing in 
cotton and securities, are reopening, which is indica- 
tive of greater confidence in the future. The crop of 
cotton is greater than expected. The late government 
report estimates a probable total yield of 15,966,000 
bales, not including linters, of which in 1913 there 
was 631,153 bales, making a probable yield of about 
16,597,000 bales. 

Bank clearings for the latest week aggregated $2,- 
769,346,000, a decline of 10.4 per cent. from the preced- 
ing week, 13.7 per cent. from the like week in 1913 and 
24.7 per cent. from the similar week in 1912. 


NAVAL STORES.—In the main this market is steady 
but there has been a tendency among independent in- 
terests to urge sales in the primary markets. Tlien 
the reluctance of manufacturers to take on much in the 
way of supplies at the close of the year decreases the 
consumption, but the arrival of January is expected to 
stimulate this business somewhat. 

Turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 46 to 47c. per gal- 
lon, varying with the seller and extent of business. 

Rosins are only moderately active, although there 
is quite some competition. 

Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
280 pounds per barrel is $3.60 and D. grade $3.65 per 
barrel. 


Ropre.—Business in Manila rope is a bit livelier; 
not very important but a trifle better, and such reports 
are welcomed. There are a few more orders and there 
are better symptoms. One feature that has caused 
concern among manufacturers using Manila hemp and 


certain other raw materials in rope making has been 
the fear of capture and destruction of ships carrying 
rope stock from the Philippines, routed via Suez, 
around Cape of Good Hope or across the Pacific. 

The news of the destruction of the German squadron 
in the South Atlantic practically removed that element 
of uncertainty as to the ocean transportation of ma- 
terial from the Far East. 

Manufacturers look for some revival of trade next 
January in rope for early spring shipments. 

Manila rope, to the retail trade, is still based on 
12c. per pound for the best grade. 


WIRE Rope.—There are irregularities in this market 
in quotations, some of which are materially under the 
nominal price of 47% and 5 per cent. on galvanized 
rope and 55 and 5 per cent. discount on bright wire 
rope, some of which range at from 10 to 20 per cent. 
less, according to seller, quality and volume. It is as- 
serted that where these concessions are made that there 
is a corresponding deterioration in the quality of the 
rope which in considerable measure corresponds with 
the decrease in price. 


WirRE Naits.—This line, in keeping with various 
other groups of staple merchandise, is extremely slow 
and not much movement in these goods is expected 
until after the turn of the year. Some salesmen re- 
port quite a number of engagements and promises for 
supplies following the opening of the new year. The 
nail manufacturers are also a bit firmer for forward 
delivery and less anxious to sell at present prices for 
next quarter’s deliveries. 

Wire nails, out of store, are based on $1.80 per keg. 


Cut NaiLts.—This branch of the trade is dull, in 
harmony with the situation in wire nails. The stagna- 
tion in building affects the sales of cut nails, as floor- 
ing nails are largely sold in this line. It is also too 
near the time for cold weather in this latitude to have 
much activity in building, especially in dull times. 

Cut nails, out of store, are quoted at $1.80 per keg 
base. 


LINSEED OIL.—The output and consumption of lin- 
seed oil in this market is exceedingly light, although 
at end of the year this trade is invariably dull. Manu- 
facturers say that business has not merely slacked off 
in the last two weeks, but has become suddenly stag- 
nant. A part of this condition, apparently, may be 
attributed to the country wide storms, however, which 
have interfered with painting out of doors recently. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, in 5 or more barrels is 
48c., and less than 5 barrels 49c. per gallon. 

State and Western oil in carloads is quoted at 45c., 
and less than car lots 46 to 47c. per gallon. 


WINDOow GLASS.—Very little window glass is passing 
from jobbers to retailers or to large consumers. With 
the manufacturers, if it were not for some new export 
business and prospects of more eventually, the present 
output and outlook would be much more unfavorable 
than it is. 

Jobbers during this fire have been taking glass only 
as they wanted it, in, say, for single carloads or in 
orders for but about 1000 boxes, which ordinarily 
among the large trade is light. 

Inquiries from abroad continue to come and sooner 
or later the prospects are that considerable business 
will ultimately come to the United States. In Great 
Britain alone it is estimated that approximately one- 
half of that market’s supplies came from Belgium, 
which is now entirely out of it. One of the later in- 
quiries is from the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, ask- 
ing for names of American window glass manufac- 
turers. 

Window glass in the eastern market is unchanged 
at 90-10 to 90-15 per cent. for single thick and 90-15 
to 90-20 per cent. discount for double thick from 
jobbers’ list. 
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Weekly Page of Display Ideas 
(Continued from page 58) 


With a little thought and ingenuity the trimmer 
can make this idea suit the requirements of other 
lines of merchandise, especially those which have 
a selling pull along safety lines. 


Show Cards 


The showcards accompanying this article are 
made on quarter sheet size cardboard (11 x 14) on 
a white background in black lettering. 

Practically all of the lettering is done with the 
Soennecken pen. The cards are further embellished 
with the aid of illustrations taken from the ad- 
vertising pages of HARDWARE AGE. 

Simply because you are a poor penman is no rea- 
son why you should become discouraged with your 
showcard work. Some of the greatest cardwriters 
are poor penmen and those who have become ac- 
complished have all had their beginning. All be- 
ginners have trials. Only time and practice leads 
to perfection. If you wish to become an accom- 
plished cardwriter bear this in mind, practice and 
perseverance are the golden rules by which you 
can succeed. 


Obituary 


SIDNEY H. CuRTIS, a pioneer hardware mérchant, and 
for 59 years in trade in Waverly, Iowa, died at his 
home in his eighty-fifth year. Although in failing 
health for several years, Mr. Curtis was frequently 
seen at his place of business, and even while confined 
to his home took an active interest in his affairs. Mr. 
Curtis was born in Oneida County in 1829. At the age 
of 23 he opened the first hardware store in the county. 
The business has grown from a two-story frame struc- 
ture to a three-story brick modern structure. For the 
past few years his son, who was also a partner in the 
business, has assumed active management. 


JOHN G. STASEK, a tinner in the employ of Dopp & 
Watson, Ashland, Wis., while working on the high 
school recently, fell from the roof of the building, and 
sustained a fracture of the skull. The company carried 
a compensation policy with the Hardware Mutual of 
Ashland, and the widow will receive an indemnity of 
about $2800. The award will be based upon four times 
the average yearly salary of the employe. The company 
will begin paying the amount in installments as shall 
be recommended by the commission. 


HENRY LANDON, aged 44 years, a well known business 
man of Lockport, Ill., died at his home after an ill- 
ness extending over a year. Some time ago Mr. Lan- 
don underwent an operation for stomach trouble, and 
for a time his condition improved, until recently, when 
he suddenly grew worse. In 1891 Mr. Landon came to 
Lockport and engaged in the hardware business in 
partnership with Frank L. Miller: 


C. M. PriEsTLEY, for many years one of the leading 
business men of Princeton, IIl., died ‘at the home of his 
daughter. He was ninety-one years old. Although Mr. 
Priestley had been ailing for some time, not until re- 
cently was he forced to give up activities. For a num- 
ber of years he was associated with J. I. Carter in the 
lumber business, later embarking in the hardware busi- 
ness. 


-GeorGE S. FOorERSTER, long identified with the hard- 
ware business, died at his home in: New Orleans re- 
cently. Mr. Foerster was born in Germany 70 years 
ago, and when a young man came to this country and 
started in business. He was a veteran of two wars, 
having taken part in the Prussian-Austrian war in 1866 
and the Franco-Prussian war in 1871. 


CHARLES A. MOORE, president Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York City, died recently while a pas- 
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senger on the Holland-American line steamer Rotter- 
dam. Heart disease was given as the cause of death. 
Mr. Moore was a member of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. He is survived by a widow and four 
children. 


FOLLOWING A BRIEF ILLNESS from pneumonia, Samuel 
L. Fell, a pioneer hardware merchant of Wilmington, 
Del., died at his home recently. He was 79 years of 
age. For 20 years Mr. Fell was a member of the firm 
of Fell & Peoples, later becoming senior member of 
Fell & Son. He is survived by a widow and seven chil- 
dren. 


HERMAN C. SATTLER, one of Nebraska’s best known 
and most successful implement men, died at his home in 
Norfolk, Neb., a few days ago. Forced by ill health to 
dispose of his business here several months ago, he went 
to Baltimore, Md., where he underwent an operation. 
Mr. Sattler was in his fifty-third year. 


FRED POLLOCK, a well known hardware merchant of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died at his home after a short illness 
with pneumonia, aged 66. He was a native of Bohemia 
and had resided in Cleveland about 50 years. He was an 
active member of the Cleveland Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation, being one of its oldest members. 


O. G. BEACH, one of the founders of the Round Oak 
Stove Company, Dowagiac, Mich., and for many years 
its sales manager, died at the home of his son in Clare- 
mont, Cal., recently. Death was due to a nervous 
breakdown, resulting from overwork. Mr. Beach was 
also identified with many religious and charitable or- 
ganizations. 


Nim B. SULLIVAN, president of the Sullivan Hard- 
ware Company, Anderson, S. C., and identified with 
numerous banking institutions and corporations, died 
at his residence there in his fifty-first year. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two sons. 


FRANK S. WILDER, one of the leading citizens and a 
prominent hardware man of Williamson, N. Y., died 
there recently, after a long illness, aged 64 years. Mr. 
Wilder was established in business for many years. 


H. G. CaTuLin, formerly a hardware dealer of Parker, 
Kan., died at his home in Kansas City, recently. He 
was in his eightieth year. He is survived by three 
sons and one daughter. 


WILLIAM H. Gore, a wholesale hardware dealer, died 
of a complication of diseases at his home in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Gore was in his fortieth year and is survived by a 
widow and son. 


N. V. BRICKEY, one of the oldest and most prominent 
hardware merchants of Rankin, IIl., died recently, his 
death resulting from a complication of diseases follow- 
ing a stroke of paralysis several years ago. 


JOSEPH H. MAURER died at his home in Manayunk, 
Pa., recently. Mr. Maurer was in his fifty-second year, 
and was a pioneer hardware man and dealer in ex- 
plosives. 


EDWARD J. DEKKER, aged 51, buyer for the Standart- 
Simmons Hardware Company for a number of years, 
died at his residence, 929 West Bancroft street, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


GEORGE GUEST, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of 
hardware specialties and awning frames, died at his 
home in that city recently. Mr. Guest was 73 years 
old. 


HERMAN SIEMERS, a resident of Waco, Texas, and 
for many years identified with the hardware and lum- 
ber business, died at his home recently. 


D. BIRKHOLZ, a well known hardware man of New 
Auburn, Wis., died at his home in that city recently, 
after an illness extending over many weeks. 


Moses COLEMAN, who established a hardware busi- 
ness in Washington, D. C., in 1854, died in that city re- 
cently. 
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LINING A WATER TROUGH 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Drawing showing how to line a watering trough 


HE average farmer throughout the country 

i ie uses a wooden trough to water his stock and, 
excepting it is a new trough, he is always 
troubled more or less with leaks that keep the 
ground around the trough in a muddy condition. 
A wooden trough must always be kept full of water 
or the wood will crack. They are of various sizes, 


from 8 to 16 feet long, 10 to 24 inches deep and 


12 to 24 inches wide on top. Fig. 1 is a general 
view of a wide and deep trough, but of short length. 
This is to be lined with number 26 or 24 galvanized 
iron in a thorough and satisfactory manner but 
in such a way that it will be cheaper for the farmer 
to have it lined rather than to buy a new wooden 
trough. 

Lay off on a sheet of galvanized iron, as in Fig. 
2, the end of the trough on the inside, and to the 


top add the nailing lap n, which is nearly as wide as 
the thickness of the planks. To the sides and the 
bottom add e, e’, e” about 3 inches wide. Form at 
right angles the last three additions and bend the 
laps 0’ and c on the lines f-g to go on the outsides of 
eande’. The pieces s may be cut away, as they are 
not necessary. Set the ends in the trough and 
fasten them there with a few small nails, as shown 
at D in Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 3, on a sheet of iron, lay off a nailing lap 
and from this line the width of the side which will 
locate the bending line for the corner of the side 
and the bottom. Make the length of the sheet about 
three-quarters of an inch shorter than the side, 
when the trough is short, and lay off the blind nail- 
ing edges G’, G” and G, which form about as E in 
Fig. 5. When the sheet is wide enough to form 
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the side and half of the bottom, then the opposite 
sheet is left flat on the G” edge. Place the latter 
sheet in the trough and nail it.in firmly under the 
lock as is shown at E in Fig. 5 and then mallet 
down the lock ‘as in the cross-section C. Set in the 
other side and part bottom and nail this as described 
above every 1% to 2 inches and mallet down the 
locks. First, however, before putting in the second 
sheet make a tube 1% inches in diameter and 4 
inches long and notch one end of it every half inch 
and half an inch deep. Turn every other piece at 
right angles to the tube, as: shown in Fig. 8, and 
pass the straight pieces through a hole cut in the 
center of the half bottom at one end of the trough 
that has ben marked from the drain hole in the 
trough, and then turn the pieces against the bottom 
so they lie smoothly and thoroughly solder the tube 
to the bottom. Particular care should be taken 
that the tube is round and that there are no pro- 
jecting edges to prevent the easy plugging of the 
opening. 

With a mallet turn down the nailing laps and 
nail them with nails 2 inches apart, using as large 
nails as the wood will take without splitting it. At 
the corners there will be openings and in Fig. 6 is 
an enlarged view of a piece that is used to fill out 
these corners. The parts h and i are slipped under 
the nailing laps and then nailed. 

The seams are now thoroughly soldered and the 
trough is ready for use. 

When the length of the trough requires more 
than the length of one sheet of iron, then the first 
piece put in on each side is notched as at j in Fig. 
4 so that the other sheet can be lapped onto it. 

The seam shown at A has sometimes been used, 
but there is too much strain on the solder when the 
trough is full and experience has shown that it 
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should not be used. Not that it will break on every 
trough, but that the breaks have been so frequent, 
particularly in the side seams, that it does not pay 
to run the risk of a leaky trough by using it. 

Sometimes the linings are made with riveted 
seams, and as the troughs are never straight it is 
a difficult matter to line them by taking measure- 
ments. The pieces are laid out in the same.way as 
described above and a row of holes punched on the 
edges of all those pieces that are put on top of other 
pieces. The pieces are then temporarily fastened 
in the trough by nailing and the holes marked on 
the under pieces.. They are then removed, the 
marked holes punched and the pieces riveted to- 
gether with the riveted or buttoned end of the 
rivets on the inside of the lining, for if they were 
on the outside they would project too much and 
keep the lining from dropping into its place in the 
trough. Sections of these seams are shown at F in 
Fig 5 and at B in Fig. 7. 

Fig. 7 is a section on a-b-c-d and shows a middle 
piece in the bottom which can be placed either on 
top of the extensions of the sides or underneath. 

In large troughs it is necessary to have a parti- 
tion that does not quite go to the bottom and here 
must also be located a couple of rods to keep the 
trough from spreading. In a lined trough they are 
put in the partition, as shown in Fig. 9. Pieces of 
the partition are sawn or split out to leave room for 
the bolts and the wood is covered with a blind seam 
on top and flanges for blind seams on the ends. 
After the lining has been finished the partition is 
put into place, the rods drawn tight and the flanges 
blind nailed and soldered. 

Care should be taken that no seams are on the 
ends, as this would necessitate standing the trough 
on end to solder these seams. 





Living Down a Reputation 


_ a stranger from a big city, with money 
to invest, comes to a small town he is gen- 
erally looked at askance. If he has a Wall street 
address he is regarded with downright suspicion. 
Too often he meets with such a cool reception that 
he seeks other fields where the work that his dol- 
lars can do is looked on with more friendliness. 
As a matter of fact a good share of the men who 
have offices in Wall street or in that district where 
the skyscrapers seem like huge dams to hold back 
the golden flood come from small towns. They 


_ made a little money in those places, but found they 


could make more in a larger place. In the course 
of time these men came to New York. As one of 
them said recently when he was criticised for hav- 
ing a Wall street address: 

“If a man wanted to deal in Alaskan furs he 
would not locate in New Orleans or in El Paso. If 
he wanted to go into the tropical fruit business he 
would not establish his warehouses in Ashland, 
Wis. Promotions in business frequently require 
changes of residence. As a rule, there is but one 
company of each kind in a small city. If you want 
to go forward quickly, you can’t always wait for 
promotions in one company—wait for competent 
men ahead of you to grow old and die off—you’re 
getting old yourself all the time. 

“So, as I progressed from workman to foreman, 


from foreman to superintendent, from superinten- 


dent to manager and from manager to president, 
I had to go where the opportunity offered. I 
wanted to go into business for myself and build 
and operate hydro-electric power plants, street rail- 


ways, gas companies, etc. I had to locate some 
place where I could get the first chance to buy any 
good proposition that came into the market. If 
there was a big plant to be financed and built in 
some Western state, do you think the proposition 
would be brought to Columbus or Toledo? Never. 
It would go to New York City, and not much time 
would be lost in uptown New York either. 

“Wall street is the best known, but the least un- 
derstood, street in the world. The popular idea is 
that it consists of the Stock Exchange, a herd of 
bulls and bears and a lot of brokerage houses. I 
pass the Stock Exchange twice a day when I am in 
New York, and I was never even inside of it. There 
is a big army of busy men in Wall street who have 
as little connection with the Stock Exchange as I 
have. But in the Wall street district, or within 
easy call, will be found world famous experts in 
every branch of business and the sciences relating 
to business and industry—chemists, physicists, en- 
gineers, accountants, lawyers, etc. All the big 
equipment manufacturers, all the big machinery 
houses have their principal office or an important 
office there. The equipment and commodities 


bought and sold each day for export to all parts 


of the world is alone enormous. 

“The Wall street district is 75 per cent. ordinary 
constructive business and 25 per cent. dealing in 
securities. Certain business can only be conducted 
the most efficiently in New York and in the Wall 
street district. Wall street! I am there because 
I have to be there. And I’m not a robber baron, 
either. I live in the same old flat and with the 
same old furniture that I did when I was an 
engineer on a small salary.” 
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STANLEY'S No. 1762 
CELLAR WINDOW SET 


PpPyPry 





No. 1762. Cuts full size. 


One set in a box, with 12 screws; 12 sets in a carton; I gross sets in a case. 

Each set consists of one pair of wrought narrow butts, 

2-inch, one 214-inch hook and eye and one cam catch. 
The cam catch has large comfortable knob handle. Because of the shape 
of strike plate, it is unlikely to catch and tear clothing, and will not gather 
dirt nor become clogged. Cam surface locks the sash easily and securely 
in any position extending over a variation of 3/16 inch, even with a good 
sized crack between sash and sill. Rivet is extra heavy and spring tension 
holds cam handle in proper position. The cam surface is a unique feature, 
and permits use of leverage to release a stuck or frozen window. Parts 
are few and of heavy gauge, hence won’t easily rust out. Costs the same 
as the cheapest competitive article. In attaching, apply edge of strike to 
edge of sill and edge of plate to edge of sash. Line up outside vertical 
edges of plate with outside vertical edges of strike. 


Backed by the S. W. Guarantee. Tell your jobber to supply you. 
See Page 33 


Che Stapley Works orn 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


New Departure Coaster 


Brake 
The New Departure Mfg. Com- 


pany, Bristol, Conn., has _ recently 
improved the New Departure coaster 
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Illustration showing new improvements in 
the New Departure coaster brake 


brake in many ways. The company 
states that the perfected New De- 
parture coaster brake cannot slip, 
and also that it is instantly positive 
in its action without dragging the 
pedals, and that it cannot bind or 
lock. The working or tapered apron 
end of the clutch sleeve is now pro- 
vided with three lugs, or “no slip” 
humps. The interior of the hub shell, 
where the clutch sleeve comes into 
gripping engagement with it on the 
forward drive, has three long, shal- 
low slots. When the braking pres- 
sure is released and the rider pedals 
forward, the clutch sleeve is drawn 
back into the hub shell, the humps 
seating themselves firmly into the 
slots, thus forming a triple lock. 

It is claimed that the engagement 
is instantaneous, and the release or 
the clutch sleeve from the hub shell 
when back-pedaling is applied is 
equally quick. The shape of the dogs 
that are applied in the brake mechan- 
ism for spreading the three brake 
rings into frictional contact with the 
inner walls of the brake drum has 
also been slightly changed. 

The company states that, because 
the more strenuous conditions of bi- 
cycling calls for more frequent appli- 
cation of the brake, all parts have 
been brought up to a point of strength 
that is fully twice as great as will 
ever be required of them in actual 
service. The hub shell is thicker 
throughout than previous models, and 
it is extra thick in the brake drum 
and all wearing parts. The wearing 
surfaces are super-hardened. 

A special feature emphasized by 
the company is that, although so 
many improvements have been made 
in the New Departure brakes, these 
did not seriously alter the design and 
mechanical principle of operation, as 
the improved parts are interchange- 
able with the old parts. 


The “King” Electric Washer 


The Rex Mfg. Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., is manufacturing the 
“King” electric washer, which is 
stated by the company to be extreme- 
ly simple in construction. In this 
machine there are no clutches or con- 
necting rods, and only one bearing in 
the transmission. 

The “King” electric washer is of 
cylinder construction. The company 
states that the shape of the baffle 
strips keeps the clothes loosened so 
that the hot water, steam and soap 
get to all portions. The corrugated 
wooden strips with which this washer 
is equipped act in the same manner 
as a wash board, while the perforated 
zinc strips allow the water a free 
passageway into and from the cylin- 
der. 

The equipment of the “King” elec- 
tric washer consists of the washer 
itself, a wringer and an electric mo- 
tor. The electrical connection is 
made by a Benjamin attachment plug, 
which screws into any ordinary elec- 
tric light socket. Snap switches are 
located on the machine for control. 
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The “King” electric washer 


The frame of the washer is of se- 
lected maple. The tank is either of 
double seamed and soldered gal- 
vanized iron or copper which is 
heavily tinned on the inside. The 
castings are galvanized, gray iron. 
The cylinder is made from poplar 
and cypress, with perforated zinc 
strips and zinc bands. This cylinder 
may be readily lifted from its posi- 
tion. The wringer is of the reversible 
type, and it is furnished with high 
grade rubber rollers. It is ball bear- 
ing. The cover of the “King” washer 
is made from galvanized iron or cop- 


per. 
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Steel Letters and Figures 


Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 106-110 
Lafayette street, New York City, 
selling agents for the New York 
Stencil Works, are marketing four 
different assortments of steel letters 

















One of four assortments of steel letters 
and figures, including upright cabinets 
containing larger quantities 


and figures, arranged variously for 
retailers and jobbers, holding “ready 
to use” dies. 

Manuafcturers are constantly in- 
creasing their use of steel letters and 
figures, which can be bought at mod- 
erate prices on demand, instead of be- 
ing cut to order, for branding or de- 
signating articles made of metals, 
leather and other materials. 

These cases provide a convenient 
receptacle both for carrying the stock 
and displaying it attractively to catch 
the eye of prospective buyers, who 
frequently want the goods but do not 
know where to get them out of stock 
quickly. 

Case No. 1, of wood, with hinged 
cover (on the inside of which is 
printed suitable lettering and retail 
prices for each piece), measures, 
closed, 12% by 10% by 3 inches, in 
type sizes 1/16, % and % inches, 
ranging from 1 to 3 in quantity of 
each letter and number, or 52 each in 
the three sizes, aggregating 156 
pieces; listing on a retail basis of $26 
per case. 

Case No. 2 is 16% by 10% by 3 
inches, and it contains a fuller as- 
sortment of 80 pieces each, in 1/16, 
% and % inches in size, 240 pieces 
in all, which list at $40. 

Case No. 3 is similar to Nos. 1 and 
2, except that there is a still wider 
assortment of the same sizes, which 
list at $63 per case. 

No. 4 is an upright cabinet, made 
of oak, with double doors, to stand 
on counter, with pigeon hole compart- 
ments, so that the goods rest flat in- 
stead of on end. In this assortment 
the letters and figures are %, 3/16, % 
and % inches high, listing at retail 
selling prices for $200. 
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The advantages in using 


R-W House Door Hanger 


The Hanger 


This center-hung, 
ball-bearing hanger, 
operating noiselessly 
on wood-lined track 
will appeal to every 
owner who has decided 
to use sliding doors in 


his building. 


No. 221 

R-W Advance 
House Door Hangers 
are carrying sliding 
doors in thousands of 
homes to the satisfac- 

tion of the owners. 
Such satisfaction 
giving merchandise 
helps build profitable 


trade. 


A hanger for any door that 
slides. 
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Selling Pointers 


Sliding Doors Mean— 
Convenience and labor-saving for 
the housewife by preventing dust 


’ passing from room to room; no 


“kicking’’ up rugs; being easy to 
open—no sag. 


Economy 
Save space; prevent damage to 
floors and furniture; save fuel. 


Decorative 

Allow more artistic arrangement 
of furniture; will not mar two-color 
decorative scheme of adjoining 
rooms; all advantages of cased open- 
ing without the disadvantages. 


Privacy 

Dining room; reading, business 
or pleasure; noiseless in operation 
for sleeping children or sickness. 


Safety 

Fire and accident. Fire retardant, 
wind cannot slam shut in one’s face 
or on children’s fingers. 


Try these on home builders. 


A place in every home for slid- 
ing doors. 





Richards-Wileon Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. 
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This cabinet is suitable for jobbers 
from which to adequately fill the or- 
ders of customers. At the prices for 
consumers, printed inside the cover, 
there is a large profit. 

The material is of a special quality 
of high grade steel, which the com- 
pany states it has used many years 
for this general class of work. 

Each piece is of steel stock, rang- 
ing from % to % inch square, and 
from 2 to 4 inches in length, accord- 
ing to size. All are fully warranted 
against imperfections and will be re- 
placed promptly if necessary. 


New Pipe Cutting Machines 


Two semi-automatic machines for 
cutting nipples, bolts and short pieces 
of pipe have recently been included in 
the line of pipe threading and cut- 
ting machines of the Williams Tool 
Company, Erie, Pa. One of these 
machines cuts threads from % to 1 
inch, and the other from 1 to 2 
inches; the smaller machine cuts at 
the rate of six %-inch threads per 
minute, the larger one at the rate of 
four 1-inch threads per minute. While 
cutting the threads the machines ream 
automatically. 

The dies throw off automatically, 
and the machines are provided with 
quick gripping chucks. The dies are 
made of high speed steel, and the ma- 
chines may be driven either by belt 
or direct-connected electric motor. 
The Williams Tool Company is in a 
position to furnish pipe threading ma- 
chines for all purposes, for handling 
pipe from % to 18 inches, including 
nipples and machine bolts. 


Penn Safety Razor Set 
No. 10 


A. C. Penn, Inc., 100 Lafayette 
street, New York City, has recently 
added the new Penn safety razor set 
No. 10 to its line. This set consists 
of a triple silver plated Penn safety 
razor, a package of five Penn-Sheffield 
blades, a silver plated stropping han- 
dle and an attractive case, which is 
lined with purple velvet, and which 
‘is covered with a high-grade water- 
proof material, finished in imitation 
of hand-tooled Spanish leather. 


Hardware Age 

















Automatic pipe cutting machine 


The Penn stropper holds the blade 
on the strop at the correct angle. The 
Penn safety razor set No. 10 is sold 
a in the United States for 

1.50. 


“Keep Warm” Metal 
Weather Strip 


The Up-To-Date Mfg. Company, 
2888 Archer avenue, Chicago, IIl., is 
manufacturing the “Keep Warm” 
metal weather strips for door bottoms. 
The company states that the material 
used in making these weather strips is 
carefully selected and flawless. The 
covering is 22 gauge, cold-rolled steel, 
with black rubber-set finish baked on, 
or oxidized copper on special order. 

The company states that these 
weather strips will not permit cold air, 
rain or snow to enter through the bot- 
tom of the door, and that anyone may 

















The Penn safety razor set No. 10 


attach one of them in a few minutes. 
The “Keep Warm” weather strips are 
made in 29, 31, 33 and 35-inch sizes. 
The above sizes are listed at 75 cents. 
39 and 41-inch sizes retail for 85 cents. 





The “Keep Warm” metal weather strip 


Each weather strip is neatly wrapped, 
with screws inside. The weight of one 
of these strips is one pound. 


Protective Tariff En- 
cyclopedia 


The American Protective Tariff 
League, National Headquarters, 339 
Broadway, New York City, has re- 
cently issued pamphlet No. 33, en- 
titled the “Protective Tariff Ency- 
clopedia.” In its 160 pages, each 9 by 
5% inches, are compared the Under- 
wood-Simmons and Payne-Aldrich 
tariff laws, giving every rate of duty 
in both laws. This data is shown in 
parallel columns for comparison. 
This pamphlet is also thoroughly in- 
dexed for quick reference. 


THE VACUUM FREEZERS, LTD., has 
been incorporated in Toronto, Canada, 
with a capital of $50,000, to manufac- 
ture vacuum ice cream freezers and 
kindred articles. Those interested are 
W. H. Harding, H. J. Clarke and C. S. 
Lansdell. 
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DIAMOND EDGE SCREW DRIVERS 


The line of DIAMOND EDGE Screw Drivers embraces patterns and styles for all kinds and conditions of work. The illus- 
trations below show a portion of the line, The advantage in buying 72 ‘D EDGE tools is, you get a full line of tools, an endless 
variety under one trade mark which stands for Quality, Utility. Service and Finish. All tools bearing the DIAMOND EDGE trade 
mark are recognized as being the best made and represegt the acme of perfection in tool making. 











DIAMOND 

















Sectional View No. DEF No. DER No. DEC No. ER No. EC 

Showing One Round Shank Round Shank Round Shank Electricians Electricians 
Piece Tool Steel Grooved Blade Regular Cabinet Regular Cabinet 
Shank Through 


Handle Headed 
at End 






DIAMOND EDGE 


DIAMOND EDGE 








No. DENS No. DEM No. DEX No. DER! No. DEOS!IZ No. DP No. DE85 


Square Shank Square Shank Machinists Short Shank Short Shank Round Shank Magazine 
Nickel Piated Machinist aay Machinists -— Piece Pocket 
ee rame 


If you are interested in high grade tools, write us—see our salesman 


SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


Si. LOUIS , 
DLAMOND EDGE ISA QUALITY PLEDGE 
































RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 


Catalogs, Bulletins and Other Matter of Interest to the Trade 


The Export Trade 
Directory 


The 1915 edition of the Export 
Trade Directory is something more 
than a mere directory of names. The 
369 pages of this volume cover a vast 
amount of information in no other 
way obtainable by the manufacturer 
who wishes to know of the facilities 
available for handling shipping and 
financing his foreign orders. No 
doubt a good many men who have not 
heretofore thought much about the 
facilities actually available to Amer- 
ican manufacturers and shippers will 
be astonished to learn from this Di- 
rectory that there are in the city of 
New York no less than 73 large 
banking houses dealing in foreign 
exchange as a specialty. 

The Export Trade Directory lists 
180 offices (buying agencies) in the 
city of New York, of foreign con- 
cerns or merchants. In addition 
there are in the metropolis no less 
than 605 export commission houses 
listed, doing business with all parts 
of the world in manufactured arti- 
cles and general products of the 
United States. From the. directory 
one learns the countries with which 
each of these houses does business, 
and the kinds of commodities in 
which each house chiefly deals. More- 
over, these New York houses are 
classified and cross-indexed in three 
different ways. For the convenience 
of the seller who wishes to make a 
thorough canvass, the exporters are 
listed by streets and numbers. Again, 
the New York exporters are indexed 
according to the kinds of goods which 
they are chiefly interested in ship- 
ping. A third index classifies the 
New York exporters according to 
those countries in which these houses 
have special facilities for doing 
business. 

Hardly less interesting to many 
people will appear the facts here 
brough. out in the pages devoted to 
steamship lines in foreign services 
sailing from various American ports. 
No less than 94 foreign lines are 
listed as plying from the port of New 
York to all parts of the world. Both 
export houses and steamship lines 
- are also listed in other cities of the 
United States. There are 97 export 
merchants located in the city of San 
Francisco, for example, while 37 
steamship lines are noted as sailing 
out of New Orleans to sundry foreign 
destinations. Steamship lines sailing 
from other ports of the United States 
are similarly listed. Export com- 
mission houses in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Port- 
land, Oregon, and the Puget Sound 
ports appear in addition to those in 
New York and San Francisco. 

This book is published by the 
American Exporter and can be ob- 
tained through HARDWARE AGE Book 
Department. 


Scroll Saw Design Catalog 


Schroeter Brothers Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has just com- 
pleted a scroll saw supply catalog, 
which is known as “Revised Edition 
No. 1—1915.” This catalog  illus- 
trates and describes scroll saw pat- 
terns, wood moulding, fancy box trim- 
mings, scroll saws, lathes, etc. 

The company’s 1915 edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations. It is 
said to be one of the most complete 
catalogs published, pertaining entirely 
to supplies for the scroll sawyer. The 
company suggests that these cata- 
logs will be of material assistance to 
dealers who sell scroll or fret saw 
machines. 


New Goulds Catalog 


The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., has recently published a 
new catalog, which illustrates and de- 
scribes the company’s line of hand 
sprayers, power sprayers, etc. This 
catalog, which contains 43 pages, is 
attractively printed in two colors. It 
is bound with an artistic cover. 


Deming Sprayer Catalog 


The Deming Company, Salem, Ohio, 
has recently published its new catalog, 
which illustrates and describes the 
company’s line of spraying apparatus. 
This new publication is attractively 
illustrated. It contains 44 pages, and 
it is bound with an artistic cover, 
which is printed in 3 colors. 


od 


Nesco News 


The current number of Nesco News, 
which is published by the National 
Enameling & Stamping Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., contains an interest- 
ing article entitled “Made in Amer- 
ica.” Other features in this number 
of Nesco News are “Inventories,” by 
C. D. Rockwood; “Why the Trade- 
mark?” etc. 


Honest Injun 


The current number of Honest In- 
jun, which is the house organ of the 
Hendee Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
Mass., contains a number of _ illus- 
trated descriptions of the tests to 
which the different parts of “Indian” 
motorcycles are subjected. This num- 
ber also contains descriptions of the 
company’s different models for 1915. 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has about completed 
its new plant on Eddy road and the 
Belt Line, which it expects to occupy 
about December 1. The building is a 
one story structure, 80 x 260 feet. 
The company has arranged to bring 
out a number of specialties in the line 
of enameled products. 
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Graphite for December 


The December number of Graphite, 
which is published by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., contains an illustration 
showing a window display of Dixon’s 
pencils, made by A. Pomerantz & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Other features of 
this number of “Millions for Christ- 
mas Trees,” “European War and For- 
eign Trade,” “Marconi Wireless 
Masts,” “Cutting Advertising Costs,” 
etc. 


The Edison Monthly 


The current number of The Edison 
Monthly, which is published by the 
New York Edison Company, Irving 
place and Fifteenth street, New York 
City, contains an interesting article 
entitled “Changing Times.” Another 
feature of this issue is “Indelible 
Talk,” which deals with Thomas A. 
Edison’s latest invention, the “Tele- 
scribe.” This article is illustrated 
with a view of Mr. Edison using his 
new device. 


The Embossing Co.’s 
Catalog 


The Embossing Company, Albany, 
N. Y., has recently published its new 
catalog, which is an artistically 
printed book illustrating and describ- 
ing the company’s large line of toys. 
This catalog is profusely illustrated 
with half-tone engravings. It con- 
tains 80 pages, and it is bound with 
an attractive colored cover. 


Marble’s Monthly Message 


The Holiday Number of Marble’s 
Monthly Message, which is published 
monthly by the Marble Arms & Mfg. 
Company, Gladstone, Mich., contains 
a number of interesting articles, chief 
among which are: “Brief Hints for 
Getting More Holiday Business,” 
“Life in the Woods Fifty Years Ago,” 
etc. 


THE GUSTAV FRANKLIN COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill., has been organized with 
a capital stock of $25,000 to manufac- 
ture, sell and deal in all kinds of 
kitchen and garden implements. The 
incorporators are: Herbert E. Lat- 
ter, W. J. Maloney and Oscar J. Reich- 
ard. 


THE WESTERN CANADA CORDAGE 
CoMPANY, LTpD., has been organized 
at Calgary, Alberta, with a capital of 
$1,000,000. The company plans to 
build a manufacturing plant in Man- 
chester, a suburb of Calgary, Alberta. 


THE SOUTHERN IMPLEMENT SUPPLY 
CoMPANY, Dallas, Tex., has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $30,- 
000. 


‘ 
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FEXTO 





“American 
made” 
means 
increased 
trade. 








AA complete line. 
Made in America. 

Feasy opening, easy working, easy to sell. 
Reinforced by an absolute guaranty. 
Individually inspected and tested. 
Covering the needs of trade and household. 
AAdvertised by satisfied users everywhere. 
BJets the dealer a good profit. 





The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
. & Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools & Machines, 
{0.0 Builders’ & General Hardware 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN. CLEVELAND, O8I0. 
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The Important Link in 
Your Garage Heater Sales 


_ Garage Heater sales to be most productive must be followed up consistently. Our advertising 
in the national magazines is creating thousands of inquiries. We turn these over to the dealer f 
and supply sales getting literature for his local distribution, as well as newspaper cuts, copy, etc. 


The Scientific Safety Garage Heater 


The most important link is for the dealer to place a heater in his show windows 
or on his display floor. This associates your store with our national advertising and 
potion ore interest, creates the desire, and furthers the argument that leads to a 
closed sale. 


Our Co-operative Offer The Universal Demand 
_ We will ship a heater to you on trial. Wherever automobiles are used garage 
Set it up for 30 days and if it does not heaters are in demand. Thousands of 
accomplish the desired results, return it motorists have equipped their garages 
at our expense. We pay the freight. this season with the Scientific System. 


What It Is—What It Does 


The Scientific Safety Garage Heater is the only device of its kind that is listed as 
safe by the world’s highest fire insurance authorities. Consumes either artificial or 
natural gas. Built in three sizes—the No. 700 (smallest size) heats an ordinary two- 
machine garage from freezing to 60 degrees in a short time. Easy to install. Never 
out of order. Write today for free instructive booklet, “Scientific Garage Heating” 
and 30 day trial offer. 


The Scientific Heater Co. 


2400 Power Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
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MOTOR ACCESSORIES 


Establishing a Motorcycle Agency 


OW that hardware merchants 
throughout the country are 

so generally taking up motor ac- 
cessories, there seems to be another 
point which is worthy of the 
earnest consideration of the trade. 


‘In the last few years motorcycles 


have steadily gained in popularity, 
and their use is bound to increase. 
A hardware merchant who secures 


‘the agency for a popular make of 


machine now is indeed taking a 
long step in the right direction. 

Aside from the profit in selling 
motorcycles, which is reasonably 
large, averaging about 15 per cent., 
there is another point to be con- 
sidered. Don’t you think that if 
you had an agency for a motor- 
cycle, your sales of accessories 
would be much larger? The motor- 
cyclist would prefer, of course, to 
deal with the man who sold him his 
mount, and there are a number of 
accessories which he needs. 

When it comes to selling a motor- 
eycle, the hardware merchant has 
as decided an advantage over the 
motorcycle dealer as he has over 
the garage man in selling motor 
accessories. The hardware man 
doesn’t have to receive his prospects 
in a dirty shop, telling of the merits 
of his machine while he wipes the 
grease from his hands. In the 
midst of his clean, shining show 
cases, the hardware merchant 
shows him a motorcycle in pleas- 
ant surroundings. Although this 


may seem to be a small point, it is 
nevertheless true that environment 
plays no small part in the sale of 
a motorcycle, as with anything else. 
A customer appreciates buying in 
an attractive looking store and he 
generally shows his appreciation 
by purchasing more there. 

Perhaps some people will claim 
that the motorcycle is not a thing 
for the hardware merchant to sell. 
Since the bicycle has long been suc- 
cessfully marketed by the hard- 
ware trade, and since the motor- 
cycle is in reality but an outgrowth 
of the bicycle, this would seem to 
dispose of this phase of the situa- 
tion. In support of this contention, 
it is a fact that some hardware 
merchants have even “gone one 
better” and have broken into the 
automobile game itself. There is 
one such firm located in Pennsyl- 
vania which took the agency for a 
well-known make of motor car, and 
which now finds itself in the pe- 
culiar position of doing more 
business in motor cars than in 
hardware, although its hardware 
business has by no means shrunk. 

Taking up the question of dem- 
onstrating the motorcycle to pros- 
pects, it may be that one of your 
clerks has a motorcycle himself. 
If so, he could very well be placed 
in charge of this department, tak- 
ing out prospects for a demonstra- 
tion, etc. If none of your clerks 
own a motorcycle, one of them 


R2 


could without doubt learn enough 
from riding a motorcycle, reading 
motorcycle catalogs and studying 
the motorcycle journals to talk 
understandingly upon this subject. 

The motorcycle is getting a good 
deal of publicity these days. There 
is hardly a dispatch received from 
the battlefields of Europe which 
does not mention the two-wheeler 
in use for carrying messages or 
scouting work. The motorcycle in- 
dustry has three _ representative 
journals. It has also a national 
organization, the Federation of 
American Motorcyclists, which cor- 
responds in its activities with the 
American Automobile Association. 

All of this publicity is helping to 
arouse interest, and the hardware 
merehants who overlook the motor- 
cycle are missing an opportunity to 
build business. 


The Dry Battery 


I am a little giant among the 
powers. 

My purpose is to serve man. 

I am the result of patient effort, 
intelligent study and high purpose. 

I was born in the laboratory and 
am the child of Science. 

I have enabled man to fly; I 
made it possible for him to speak 
across the gulf of space; I protect 
him from danger; I keep the burg- 
lar away at night; I bring ease 
and I am uncomplaining. 
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Heres a Big Business 


Opportunity 


Never in the history of the motor 
car business has there been 
such a demand for a low-priced, 
reliable electric warning signal 
as there is right now. 


Countless accidents—many of 
them grim tragedies — have 
more than impressed upon the 
minds of motorists the absolute 
worthlessness of the old bulb 
horn and the buzzer type of 
electrical devices. 


Right in your own locality there 
exists a big demand for the 
Sparton Warning Signal. 


We have helped to increase this 
demand by our big national 
advertising campaign. 


~ By making Sparton Warning 


Signals superior in quality of 
tone and workmanship. 


By manufacturing in such large 
quantities that we can sell 
them at a price practically half 
that of any other reputable 
warning signal. 


Seventy-five per cent. of motor 
cars sold equipped with an up- 
to-date warning signal are 
Sparton equipped. 


This is in itself a glowing tribute 
to the quality and character of 
the Sparton. 


There are thousands and thou- 
sands of motor cars that will be 
compelled to equip with an 
efficient and unfailing warning 


signal. 


Each and every one of these car 

_owners will buy the signal that 
offers the most for the money, 
and the Sparton is that one. 


Can’t you see the wonderful pos- 
sibilities the Sparton offers the 
wide-awake business man? 


We are now offering special in- 
ducements to dealers to handle 
Sparton Warning Signals. 


We know that it will be of in- 
terest to you. 


Send today, for our dealers’ 
proposition. 


The Sparks-Withington Company 


Jackson, Michigan 
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When man is ill I summon his 
physician; when he is in haste I 
serve as his messenger; when he 
sleeps I remain on duty. 

I flash a million beams of cheery 
light into dark places. 

I am never in the way. I require 
no petting, no coaxing, no urging. 

I do my duty and am content to 
be obscure. 

I ask for no elaborate quarters. 
In a little corner upon a dark shelf 
I wait, willing always to respond to 
my master’s demands. 

My sphere of action is not lim- 
ited. For the farmer I dig and 
saw and pump; I serve the mer- 
chant in a hundred ways; to the 
banker and the man in the office I 
lend constant assistance; I minister 
to the convenience of the ladies. I 
never ask for a vacation. 

I am the greatest little helper on 
earth. 

Within my narrow cell the most 
potent combination of the primor- 
dial elements is accomplished. 

On land and sea and in the air 
and under the ground my useful- 
ness is demonstrated. 

I am one of the greatest aids to 
human progress. 

I am a worker of miracles. 

I am the Acme of condensed 
utility. 

I am the dry battery.—Copyright 
by Nungesser Carbon & Battery 
Company. 


The “Teco” Steer Warms 


The Interstate Electric Company, 
New Orleans, La., has recently in- 
troduced the “Ieco” steer warms, 
which consist of two leather cov- 
ered grips, which are laced on to 
the steering wheel of the motor car. 
These steer warms contain special 

















The “Teco” steer warms attached to 
the steering wheel of a motor car 


resistance wires placed between two 
copper plates in such a way that a 
very small current is sufficient to 
keep the grip warm. After the 
grips reach a certain temperature 


they will get no hotter, but will re- 
tain the same heat as long as the 
current is turned on. 

The “Ieco” steer warms of the 
special Ford type consume 20 
watts, and the company states that 
this amount of current is easily 
secured from the surplus current 
of the Ford magneto. Steer warms 
designed for Ford cars are fur- 
nished complete and ready to attach 
for $5. For all other makes of mo- 
tor cars the price of the steer 
warms is $7.50. The company 
guarantees that the “Ieco” steer 
warms will not burn out within five 
years from date of purchase, if 
used with the proper voltage. If 
they burn out within this period 
they will be replaced free of charge. 


“Whiz’ Carbon Decom- 
poser 


The R. M. Hollingshead Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., is manufac- 
turing the “Whiz” carbon decom- 
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“Whiz” carbon decomposer 


poser, which it claims will prevent 
the accumulation of carbon in a 
gasoline motor. The presence of 
carbon in a motor makes it im- 
possible to get good service from 
the power plant, and it also exerts 
an injurious effect if not quickly 
removed. An accumulation of car- 
bon around the spark plugs hinders 
ignition, and, if allowed to gather 
on the valves, it prevents proper 
compression. 7 

The “Whiz” carbon decomposer 
is a liquid which possesses very 
powerful solvent properties. Its 
use will free the cylinders and 
spark plugs of a motor from carbon 


deposits, and it has no effect on 


any metal. The company states 
that it works very rapidly and thor- 
oughly. This solution may be used 
when the motor car is not required 
for actual service, thus doing away 
with the necessity of sending it to 
a shop. 
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The J. & B. Bulb Carrier 


The J. & B. Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
field, Mass., has just placed on the 
market a carrier for extra lighting 

















J. & B. bulb carrier, made by J. & B. 
Mfg. Company 


bulbs. This carrier is called the 
J. & B., and it is made in the form 
of a cylindrical cardboard box, with 
a screwed-on cover at each end, the 
extra bulbs being carried in the 
covers. The under side of each 
cover is fitted with a bayonet base. 
The new J. & B. bulb carrier meas- 
ures 514 inches in length, and it is 
listed at 25 cents.’ 


“Skalex” Radiator 
Cleaner 


The Northwestern Chemical 
Company, Marietta, Ohio, has re- 
cently brought out a new auto- 
mobile specialty, which is named 
‘“Skalex.” This product is a radi- 
ator cleaner, in the form of a pow- 
der. “Skalex” is poured through 
the radiator cap of a motor car and 
it then dissolves in the water and 
flows throughout the cooling sy:- 
tem cleaning out the rust and sedi- 
ment. The company states that 
after the “Skalex” has been in the 
radiator for half or three-quarters 
of an hour the radiator should be 
drained, and all of the rust and 
sediment flushed out. 


New Tail and Signal 
Light 


A. P. Rothermich, 2915 North 
Taylor avenue, St. Louis, Mo., has 
recently brought out a new com- 
bination tail and signal light. When 
the car is running, the signal light 
is in the position which is illus- 
trated by the view at the top of 
the accompanying cut. The license 
card is then illuminated through 
the signal glass. The regular 
round tail light is in position, and 
this gives to the motor car ap- 
proaching from the rear assurance 
that there is no danger ahead. The 
view at the bottom of the cut shows 
the combination signal light turned 
up. In this position, the round tail 
light does not show, and the warn- 
ing signal is then visible. This 
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The above illustration is a correct PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC reproduction of the “HANDY-MAN” COM- 
BINATION TOOL KIT—a radical departure in high- 
grade tool making, the fundamental object of 
which is to et REAL TOOL EFFICIENCY and 
PRACTICAL U ITY } the SMALLEST space pos- 
sible (size 6 by 5 by 2 

This Kit cousists of amines splendid, proper! 
tempered and USEFUL tools in combination wit 
an INTERCHANGEABLE HANDLE! 

Indispensable to the Automobilist, the Householder, the Farmer, 
the Mechanic, the Lay man—EVERYONEB! For use in the Home— 
the Office—the Pactere—-the Shop—EVERY WH I 

SELLS ITSELF INSTANTLY ON PRESENTATION! No ‘“‘talk- 
up’’ or loss of time necessary—JUST SHOW this Kit and your 
sale is made! 

Retail price only $3.50 complete, encased in an indestructible 
drawn-steel box. Attractive Advertising Literature, Display Signs 
and our convineing | _ pamphlets “THE STORY OF THE BIGGEST 
LITTLE TOOLS ON EARTH”’ furnished all dealers 

eee today for full information covering this splendid propo- 

on 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Maryland Bldg. Washington, D. C. 











Ford Wrenches and 
Wrench Sets arein 
Demand— 


WALDEN-WORCESTER. 
No.4 ComBINATION WRENCH SET 
SPECIAL FORD CAR | 














THE LEADING COMBINATION WRENCH SET 





Valve Grinders 
Ford Special Wrenches 





OTHER SETS AND SPECIAL- 
TIES FOR AUTO TRADE 





Send for Cat. No. 14 and Prices 


W alden-W orcester 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

















Two Tenths of a 


Thousandth of an Inch 


NLESS one can compre- 
hend the relative value 


of figures such as these when. 


applied to known value, they 
mean very little. 


For instance: 


The Garford 3" Type 
Speedometer 


is supplied with ball bearings that 
vary less than two tenths of a 
thousandth of an inch. If you 
realize what accuracy means to 
true speedometer reading and 
how much that accuracy depends 
on the correctness of the bear- 
ings, you can appreciate our 
claim and the guarantee that 
backs it. 


When writing for further in- 
formation please bear in mind 
that this spirit of thoroughness 
and accuracy has been infused 
into every stage of the making of 
the “Garford 3” Type” Speed- 
ometer. 


Manufactured only by 


The Garford Manufacturing Co. 


ELYRIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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makes a complete change in the ap- 
pearance of the rear of the car to 
which this light is attached, and 
the driver of a vehicle approaching 
from the rear is warned of the dan- 
ger which is ahead. In this latter 
position, the license card is illumin- 
ated by a transparent glass at the 
bottom of the cylinder. 

This device is operated by a lever 
which is attached to the seat, be- 
tween the driver and the other oc- 
cupant of the front seat. The lever 
is so constructed that if the driver 
wishes to leave the car, the rod to 
which the lever is attached may be 
“broken” on a level with the seat, 
turning it down and allowing the 
driver to pass by without difficulty. 
This combination tail and signal 
light contains one 2-candle power 

















Combination tail and signal light 


bulb, which connects to the regular 
lighting system of the motor car. 
This signal lamp weighs 3 pounds. 


THE EVERSHARP OVERSHOE CoM- 
PANY has been incorporated to manu- 
facture a patented overshoe for horses. 
It will be manufactured for the pres- 
ent under contract, but the company 
plans to build its own plant in the 
near future. William Lewin is presi- 
dent of the concern. 


THE SAFETY FOLDING LADDER CoM- 
PANY, Pekin, IIl., has filed articles of 
incorporation, with E. E. Lautz, presi- 
dent; D. D. Velde, vice-president, and 
T.. C. Schurman, secretary and man- 
ager. Capital, $10,000. 


THE AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is about to start 
the erection of two buildings, 50 x 150 
feet and 50 x 200 feet, one story. 
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The Catherman garages. Illustration at left is a steel garage, while the right 
hand illustration shows one of the Catherman wooden garages 


Catherman Portable 
Garages 


J. A. Catherman, Beaver Springs, 
Pa., is manufacturing portable gar- 
ages in both galvanized steel and 
wood. These garages are made in 
14 sizes. At the left of the accom- 
panying illustration one of the 
Catherman galvanized steel port- 
able garages is shown. This garage 
measures 10 by 14 feet, and it is 
priced at $82. A similar model 
measuring 10 by 16 feet is priced at 
$92. The garage shown at the 
right of the illustration is one of 
the wooden portable garages. This 
size, which measures 10 by 14 feet, 
is priced at $80, while a wooden 
garage measuring 10 by 16 feet is 
listed at $88. 


“Kasyon” Tire Chains 


The Leather Tire Goods Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
placed on the market the “Easyon”’ 
tire chains. These are _ single 
chains, which are fastened to the 
spokes of the wheel with leather 
fasteners. These leather fasteners 
have straps which hold the ends of 

















“Kasyon” tire chains attached to a 
wheel 


the cross chains. The company 
states the “Easyon” tire chains can 
be attached quickly and easily, and 
that they occupy but little space 


when packed in the motorist’s tool 
kit. An additional advantage 
claimed for these chains is that 
they are easy on the tires, giving 
long wear for a small cost. 

The “Easyon” chains are packed 
one set of eight chains to a bag, 
thus making four chains for each 
rear wheel. They are made in two 
sizes, the small size fitting 3, 3% 
and 4-inch tires, and the larger size 
fitting 4, 414 and 5-inch tires. 


Polson’s Patches 


The Polson Rubber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is marketing the 
Polson patches, which are made in 
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A Polson inside blow-out patch 


a number of styles. These include 
Polson’s inside blow-out patch, a 
steel-studded, rubber hook-on boot, 
Polson’s tire band and Polson’s ox- 
hide, steel-studded hook-on boot. 

The illustration herewith repro- 
duced shows one of Polson’s inside 
blow-out patches. 

The company states that these 
patches are made of extra heavy 
material, which is as heavy as the 
tire itself. It is claimed that one 
of these patches will hold any blow- 
out that is not too long for the patch 
to cover. These patches have extra 
strong double flaps which the com- 
pany states will not tear off, and 
they also have red rubber bands at 
the ends, to prevent them from 
pinching the inner tube. Polson’s 
inside blow-out patches are made in 
sizes to fit 3, 3%, 4, 414 and 5-inch 
tires, and they range in price from 
70 cents for the smallest to $1.40 for 
the largest size. 
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Daylight 
by Night 





The “SEARCH-LIGHT”’ 
BICYCLE LANTERN 


is a good seller at a large margin of 
profit. The most successful gas lamp on 
the market. 

The “Search-Light” is a very simple 
‘lamp to operate and burns with a clear, 
penetrating light. 

It is made absolutely gas tight—made 
entirely of brass and handsomely nickel- 
plated. 

Tell your jobber you want the 
“Search-Light.” Send for catalog of 
the “Bridgeport” line. 


Bridgeport Brass Company 


140 Crescent Avenue 


Bridgeport Conn. 

















For Your Customers Who 
Own Motor Cars, Motor 
Boats, Motorcyles 


HARRIS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


OILS 


AND 


GREASES 


They are America’s Leading Lubricants. You 
run no risk in recommending HARRIS 
products. HARRIS OILS are such pure and 
reliable lubricants that once used they become 
fast friends. 

HARRIS CYLINDER OIL—Made in three 
grades and sold in barrels, half barrels, five- 
gallon and one-gallon cans. 


HARRIS TRANSCOMPOUND-—A trans- 
mission oil reduced to the consistency of a 
grease. 

HARRIS MOTOR CAR SOAP—An efficient 
soap which will not harm the finest surface. 
WRITE FOR OUR DEALERS’ DISCOUNTS 
We are exhibiting at the Automobile Shows: Space 

No. C-88, 3d 


, Floor, Grand Central Palace, New York; 
63 Coliseum Gallery, Chicago, Ill. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL {CO. 


326 S. Water Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branch: 143 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| FINDS THE 
LEAK AND 


FIXES 
IT 


‘9 THE 
| HELPING 
Op HAND. 
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MANUFACTURED OnLy by 


¢ NORTHWESTERN Chemie 


(MARIETTA, Oft10, 
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7s Lhe one original 2nd 
reliable selrFacling 


radiator cement. 
Belfer than a repair kif. 


Saves soldering; saves fin- 
kering’; saves fie. 
Every well equipped car 
carries, 11. Likewise every 
well informed dealer. 


hei iin Northwestern Chemical 
Co. wimer is CARBONOX, 


@ the king of carbon removers. 























The reasons for HEKZ PLUG’S superiority to ordinary 
makes are definite and obvious. 
The insulation is a STONE. Th 


electrodes PL 
R SPARK 

HER L 

GUARANTEED A FULL YEAR 
Price, $1.50. Order from your dealer or 
HERZ & CO., 245 W. 55th St. (near B’way), New York 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


BULWARK, ALBERTA.—George M. Drinnan has started in the 
hardware business. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—Jacob Cherman has opened a hard- 
ware store here. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—J. A. Tanguay, formerly with Lewis 
Brothers, and Caverhill & Learmont, has purchased the busi- 
ness of J. E. Bissonnette at 900 St. Catherine street. The 
stock includes a line of hardware, paints, etc. 


MossBANK, SASKATCHEWAN.—The Western Hardware Com- 
pany, of Moose Jaw, has opened a branch store here. 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The firm of Willard-Morgan Company has 
dissolved partnership, and will hereafter be known as the 
Willard Hardware Company. The company’s stock comprises 
bathroom fixtures, crockery and glassware, cutlery, heating 
stoves, mechanics’ tools, refrigerators, shelf hardware and 
washing machines. 


DANVERS, ILL.—Springer & Gingerich have acquired title to 
the business of John S. Popple and have taken possession. 
The stock has been increased by the addition of automobiles, 
gas tractors and lightning rods. Catalogs requested on 
general hardware. 


West BROOKLYN, ILL.—F. D. Gehant & Son, who handle 
baseball goods, mechanics’ tools, fishing tackle, builders’ 
re refrigerators, etc., have recently moved into their 
new store. 


COLUMBIA, I4.—The hardware and implement stock for- 
—— by Flanagan & Co., has been purchased by O. P. 
rnold. 


READLYN, Ia.—The implement business of Christ Miller has 
passed into the hands of Coddington & Laird. 


_ Concorpia, Kan.—Wright Brothers have recently started 
in business here, carrying a stock consisting of the following: 
Belting and packing, buggy whips, cream separators, dairy 
supplies, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, heavy 
eae Sg lubricating oils, wagons and buggies and washing 
machines. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Kan.—The Ward & Santner store, which 
carries a stock of baseball goods, cutlery, fishing tackle, me- 
chanics’ tools, shelf hardware, silverware and washing ma- 
chines, has been sold to the Stauffer Hardware Company. 


PINE RIVER, MINN.—B. F. Christian has established him- 
self as successor to Webber & Hill, who handled a line of 
implements and hardware. 


PIPESTONE, MINN.—W. B. Ross has become the owner of a 
hardware store here, carrying a stock consisting of baseball 
goods, builders’ hardware, churns, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wash- 
ing machines. 


SAVANNAH, Mo.—The stock of hardware, including cutlery, 
harness, automobile supplies, pumps, wagons and buggies, 
washing machines and gasoline engines owned by Seaman & 
Graff has been sold to Blackwell & Langhorn, who will con- 
tinue the business. Catalogs requested on automobile acces- 
sories, buggies and wagons. 


ADAMS, NeEes.—The firm of H. J. Merrick & Co. has made 
a change, whereby the senior member of the firm, H. J. Mer- 
rick, retires. Winter & Putney are successors. 


ALLIANCE, NesB.—The building which is now being erected 
for the Newberry Hardware Company is about completed, and 
will shortly be occupied. The busimess is a wholesale and 
retail one and the stock includes automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household supplies, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies, washing 
machines. 


GUIDE Rock, Nes.—The installation of new fixtures in the 
building to be occupied by John S. Marsh as a hardware 
store, has taken place. Cutlery, cream separators, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, bicycles, electrical household specialties, 
etc., are among the items included in his stock. 


CLAYTON, N. Y.—J. W. Butcher will, about February 1, 
1915, move his hardware and plumbing stock into new quar- 
ters. He handles a line of automobile accessories, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, kitchen housefurnishings, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, shelf hardware and washing 
machines, and requests catalogs pertaining to hardware, boat 
and automobile supovlies, 


RALEIGH, N. C.—'The store of the Carolina Hardware Com- 
pany, which has been undergoing repairs and alterations, in- 
cluding the installation of a plate glass front, new lighting 
system and up-to-date shelving, is now completed, and the 
firm is occupying its new quarters. The firm’s line, both 
wholesale and retail, comprises baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cutlery, dog coliars, dynamite, fishing tackle, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lime and 
cement, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods. Catalogs relating to 
genera] hardware and tools requested. 


GLENBURN, N. D.—P. H. Hegland, formerly engaged in the 
hardware business, has disposed of his stock. 


HANNAH, N. D.—The Hannah Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with James Balfour, S. J. A. Boyd and J. A. 
Thompson as incorporators, with a capital stock of $25,000, 
to handle the following lines: Automobile accessories, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, Paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing Ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys and games, wagons and buggies, washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 


GROVEPORT, OHIO.—F. E. Williams of the firm of Carruthers 
& Williams, handling a stock of implements, has purchased 
Mr. Garruther’s interest, and will hereafter conduct the busi- 
ness under his own name. 


Ponp CREEK, OKLA.—S. A. Tilson has traded his hardware 
store to F. W. Domer. 


STIGLER, OKLA.—Work on the new brick building of the 
Dobyns-Lantz Hardware Company is nearing completion. 


CASSANDRA, Pa.—The appearance of the store of B. Hend- 
ler has been greatly improved by the installation of a com- 
plete set of store fixtures of the most up-to-date pattern. 


DUNMORE, Pa.—Thomas F. Cawley & Son have recently 
moved into larger quarters at 112 Chestnut street, where a 
stock of goods comprising galvanized and tin sheets, ranges, 
cook stoves, silverware, cutlery, etc., is housed. Catalogs re- 
auested on No. 3 full polished mine scoops and rim lock sets. 


MINERSVILLE, Pa.—The Sanner Hardware Company is re- 
modeling its show windows. The company, which is whole- 
sale and retail, has a chain of stores at Shamokin, Mt. Car- 
mel, Fremont and Mahanoy City, Pa. 


SHARPSVILLE, Pa.—The firm of Bartlett & Phythyon has 
taken over the old established business of Kitch & Mower. 


TITUSVILLE, Pa.—The United Hardware & Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., operating a store in Oil City, will on or about 
December 1 open an additional branch at Erie to handle its 
increasing business in that territory. The officers of the 
concern are: S. S. Bryan, president and treasurer; Joseph 
Seep, vice-president, and C. R. Church, secretary. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—The hardware store of J. C. Glockler 
at 1168 West Fourth street has changed hands. Robert 
Seitzer is now in charge. 


CoLMAN, S. D.—Theodore Johnson has acquired ownership 
of the hardware stock of A. M. Johnson. The firm name will 
remain the same. Stoves, ranges, paints, oils and glass are 
included in the company’s stock. 


AUSTIN, TeExas.—S. E. Kinney and Edward Lemburg have 
associated themselves under the name of Lemburg & Kinney, 
and have opened a business at 511 Congers avenue, carrying 
a line of goods: Builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, fishing tackle, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, toys and games. 


MANSFIELD, WasH.—The Leslie Hardware Company has 
been chartered as successor to Leslie & Robbins and the 
Waterville Hardware Company; $12,000, with Z. V. Leslie 
and B. W. Bayliss as incorporators, for the purpose of deal- 
ing in the following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery, cutlery, dog collars, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, wagons and buggies, washing machines. 


ALBANY, Wis.—Dixon Brothers, who have been engaged in 
the general hardware business for a number of years, have 
sold their store to Prestegard Brothers, who will take pos- 
session in the near future. 


ARNOTT, Wis.—Fred Brayback now owns the hardware 
store of Chas. Breitenstein. 


Monpovi, Wis.—The new store which is being fitted up for 
F. B. Walker has been completed and is now occupied by him 
with a stock of baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, gai- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, washing machines. 


New LONDON, Wis.—W. F. Block, who had been manager 
and principal owner of the New London Hardware Company 
since its organization, has purchased the interests of the 
other stockholders, and is now sole owner of the business, 
which he will conduct under the old name. The company will 
carry autcmobile accessories, baseball goods, and a line of 
general hardware. 
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Hack Saw Frame No. 50 


Adjustable to take 8 to 12-inch blades. 
The adjustable feature is obtained by the 


Can be sold at retail for use of a pin set in the edge of the long 
end of the frame. This construction 


5 gives a rigid frame at any adjustment 
C - The frame is light, but unusually strong 
being made of the best cold rolled steel 


The handle has a rich mahogany finish 


Write for Samples and Prices and all metal parts are nickel plated. 


Packed one in a box. 


Manufactured by 


UNION HARDWARE COMPANY 


Factory and Main Office at Torrington, Conn. New York Office, 99 Chambers St. 
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For every clime, an animal, 

For every beast, a name. 

For every trapper, “Newhouse,” 
For every “Newhouse, —game. 


NEWHOUSE TRAPS 


are made in sizes to catch any animal 
—from rat to elephant 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


This advertisement is appearing in all of the 
' best trapping publications. 
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